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announcements. 


A successful plan is to encourage several merchants to 


go together in furnishing the service, these firms taking turns 


im making the 


market news. 
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The complaints of 
many industrial lead- 
es about govern- 
ment interfering with 
business naturally 

arouses interest—if not a certain amuse- 
nent—among public service companies. 
The utilities have known for years what it 
means to be regulated and ordered about 
by governmental agencies. General business 
isnow getting a taste of what service com- 
panies have long experienced in both good 
times and bad times. 

It is only natural for the utilities to 
ponder on what will develop now that all 
lines of business activity are in the same 
boat. The chances are that all business 
will have a more sympathetic understand- 
ing of the problems of utilities hereafter. 
There is nothing like a personal experience 
tomake us realize the other fellow’s difh- 
culties, 

Government regulation has been a neces- 
ary part and parcel of utility corporations’ 
jlans since the turn of the century. They 
tave become, therefore, accustomed to the 
ystem, and the requirements of the NRA 
have not given them the jolt that other 
lines of industry are feeling since Wash- 
ington laid a strong controlling hand on 
their management. 

Heretofore, general business has paid 
little attention to utility regulation. When 
he did think of it at all, the average busi- 
Néss man was inclined to say: “You fel- 
lows who sell gas, electric and telephone 
‘*tvice have a monopoly; you get a legal 


rate and you ought to be regulated by the 
Public,” 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF BUSINESS 
TIGHTENS UNDER “NEW DEAL” 


Now that the shoe is on the other foot 
—and it is pinching—the business world 
may better understand the problems and 
needs of companies supplying public 
utility service. 

* * * x 

The statement is often heard that from 
now on business and government are to be 
in partnership. The new partner—the fed- 
eral government—that has crashed into the 
picture proposes to see that business is 
run so that there will be more jobs, better 
pay, and, if possible, more buying power 
so the business the new 


can operate on 


basis. The new partner is not concerned 
so much about profits. 

Theoretically at least, if necessary, prices 
of products will be increased. Already, on 
the farm, these increases have been effected, 
and some other prices also have been raised, 
but so far the record does not show any 
move to increase utility service rates in 
order to cover the increased expense of 
the NRA. 

* . * * 

As stated before, most service companies 
are not seeking higher rates at this time 
when political demands run in the opposite 
direction. If all business is to be rewarded 
with greater revenues to carry out the 
new deal, however, the utilities should not 
be entirely forgotten. 

In this connection a statement made by 


Donald R. Richberg, general counsel for 





the NRA, before the 
convention of state 
utility commissioners 
at Cincinnati recent- 
ly is significant. Mr. 
Richberg has never been friendly to public 
utilities; in fact, he has a reputation as a 
determined foe of “the interests.” 

In his Cincinnati speech, before the men 
who make utility rates, he made the point 
that the utilities are in better shape to 
absorb increased costs than most other in- 
dustries. At the same time he warned the 
commissioners to take a “tolerant attitude” 
toward their problems, including those of 
higher costs. 

* * * . 

Like everybody else, state utility com- 
missioners are watching Washington de- 
velopments with an anxious eye, and won- 


dering what is coming next. The state 


regulatory authorities are fearful the fed- 
eral government will gradually take over 
their functions and leave state commissions 


with little todo. This is being made much 
of by the champions of “state’s rights,” 


which slogan, by the way, used to have 


considerable sanctity among Democratic 


party leaders. 
One of the speakers at Cincinnati—Chair- 


man Elgen of the District of Columbia 


Public Utilities Commission—said that ef- 
fective regulation of telephone rates cannot 
be expected from state commissions until 
the Interstate Commerce Commission “sur- 
renders control of 


intrastate telephone 


business.” 
Of course, the Interstate commission— 


so far—has nothing to do with local tele- 
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phone rates, but what Mr. Elgen referred 
to was the I. C. C.’s supervision of tele- 
phone depreciation procedure, which has 
been resented by a number of the state 
commissions. 

“Public utility services regulated by fed- 
eral authority are the only ones which have 
not 


been railroad 


decreased —that is, 
freight rates and telephone rates,” said 
Chairman Elgen. 

from a District of Columbia 


commissioner that statement is plain evi- 


Coming 


dence of how the state regulators resent 
the participation of the federal government 
Ap- 
parently, it did not occur to the speaker 
that in all probability the facts made it 


in matters of state utility control. 


impracticable to reduce railroad and tele- 
phone rates. It is easy to believe this to 
be absolutely true. 

* * * * 

Being fully acquainted with government 
regulation for 25 years or more, the utility 
interests are watching with keen interest 
the extension of governmental control to 
general industry, and especially observing 
the reaction of Big Business leaders to this 
so-called These 
seem willing to endure the experiment if it 
is to be temporary, and then abandoned 
when conditions get better; but if govern- 


ment control 


“interference.” leaders 


is to continue indefinitely, 

they are not nearly so complacent. 
President Sloan, of General Motors, ex- 

pressed their views when he said: 


“As I analyze the present picture, I am 


The Chinese 


The “will-o-the-wisp” nature of the 
Chinese government in the past few years 
has usually relegated any article on that 
chaotic land to the dusty files of history 
within a period of three or four months. 
Even to a greater extent than in other 
countries, the Chinese government has 
played an extremely strong part in foreign 
commerce and industry. 

As a consequence, representatives of for- 
eign firms in China have become, perforce, 
combination diplomats and business men. 
They have found it necessary to remain in 
touch with the proper government officials 
at all times; and by nature of the fact that 
the government has been constantly chang- 
ing, have found it expedient not to neglect 
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apprehensive with respect to governmental 
If it is to be 


purely transitory, if it is merely a cycle 


interference with industry. 


we go through, that is one thing. But if 
the trend be accelerated in the future, that 
is another thing, because the success of 
industry depends upon the initiative and 
ability of management, and all history 
shows governmental interference cannot 
but be destructive. 

“T recognize, of course, that there are 


going to be some modifications in our in- 


dustrial set-up as it has existed in the past. 


Desirable modifications could fittingly be 

initiated by the government; but in their 

application and operation, industry must be 

absolutely independent of the government.” 
x * * * 

Those are brave words, and they may be 
true words, but many are disposed to be- 
lieve that the governmental grip on busi- 
ness affairs will never again be as lax as 
it used to be, no matter how soon good 
times return. Along with the utility cor- 
porations, the major industries will prob- 
ably be in for more or less federal control 
and supervision “henceforth, forever and 
even after that.” 

Regulating Salaries. 

Action of the federal trade commission 
in starting an investigation of the salaries 
paid the executive officers of large cor- 
porations is considered significant in this 
connection. In obedience to a Senate reso- 
lution, the commission is gathering this 


information from all companies having a 
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capital of $1,000,000 or more, numbering | 
over 2,000 corporations. 

Returns are to be made by November 1, 
and the inference is plain that excessive | 
salaries are to be legislated against. Al-| 
ready the federal government has com-| 
pelled the railroads to readjust executive | 
salaries—downward—and establish a maxi- | 
mum annual compensation. 

Regardless of the legal or constitutional 
right of Washington to regulate the com- 
pensation of heads of large corporations 
this tendency on the part of government 
indicates plainly a disposition to tighten 
control of industry. Public comment on 
the recent revelation that Albert D. Wig- 
gin, head of the Chase National Bank, re- 
ceived $1,500,000 during five years, indi- 
cates that an attempt to curb what are 
considered excessive salaries would be po- 
litically popular. 

In this connection press reports say that 
the Attorney General has submitted to the 
President a plan to limit the compensation 
of corporation officers. 

Telephone men will recall that the Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin state commissions have 
attempted to compel the Bell organization 
to report to them the salaries paid its of- 
ficers, in connection with rate case investi- 
gations directed at the associate companies 
These efforts 
The information will be 
if the federal trade 
commission gets results in its drive for 


operating in those states. 
were ineffectual. 


available probably 


salary data covering all corporations. 





Warloads and Telephones 


Unsettled Political Situation in China Retards Development and Expansion of 
the Telephone—Chinese Adopt New Changes Slowly—Language Problem Is 
Hindrance in Dealing With Them—Second of Series on World Conditions 


By Ernest Kellogg Gann 


the minor official today, for tomorrow he 
may become a highly important dignitary. 

When one Chinese political party moves 
into office, the procedure followed is very 
similar to the regrettable one in vogue in 
the United States. That is, when one 
party moves in, everyone down to the post- 
boy of the other party moves out. While 
this takes place usually every four or eight 
years in America, it occurs on the average 
ot every four or eight months in China. 

The Chinese, being an extremely intelli- 
gent people, realize the disadvantages of 
this system and are taking steps to rectify 
things, but they have so much else on their 
hands, that the Utopia they are striving for 
is bound to be slow in arriving. 


As all the world knows, the Chinese man 
is unswervingly devoted to his family. The 
family, as a group, is sacred to him, and 
he generally dedicates his lifetime labors to 
the furthering of it. On the other hand, 
the average man-in-the-street Chinese 1s 
practically devoid of national feeling. More 
than likely he does not care who is running 
the country, or whose flag is flying over 
the villages, so long as he is allowed to 
work out his existence and that of his 
family. 

The Chinese is internationally known 4s 
a hard worker; and in his own country, 
his struggle for existence is extremely dif- 
ficult. As a rule, he has very little time 
to devote to nationalist feeling and political 
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maneuvers. The result is that China today 
has two, and even three, “governments.” 
Supposedly, the present seat of the gov- 
ernment is at Nanking. However, what 
government officials at Nanking may have 
to say carries precious little weight with 
the people of the southern, or far western, 
provinces. A species of semi-official gov- 
ernment in the city of Canton has no hesita- 


tion in telling them to mind their own 
business. 

The people living in northern China 
are so harassed by famine, flood, com- 


munists, and their own bandit-like generals, 
that they have very little time to think of 
anything except the gaining of their daily 
bowl of rice. 

It may be a little obscure to the reader 
what relation all this has to telephones. If 
so let me explain that practically no tele- 
phone equipment is bought, sold, or oper- 
ated in China proper, without recourse in 
some manner, to one or another of her 
self-appointed warlords or their henchmen. 
As previously pointed out, the telephone 
situation in China is so dependent upon the 
political situation, that a knowledge of 
which warlord is which attains equal im- 
portance with a knowledge of the in- 
tricacies of an automatic switch. 

These so-called warlords vary in number 
and power week to week. What 
usually happens is that some soldier, above 
the Chinese umbrella 
carrier—no Chinese soldier would dream of 
going on the without con- 
trivance that would serve as an umbrella 
is provided with a number of troops, a 
small amount of funds, and instructed to 
march off and do any number of things, 
from suppressing communists and chasing 
bandits to firing an occasional shot at the 
Japanese. 


from 
the average run of 


march some 





What he often does, when he gets away 
irom Nanking, is to tell the government 
to go to blazes and proceed to set him- 
self up as dictator of any territory which 
he might find is not already under the 
supervision of some previous general. He 
then proceeds to levy taxes on the already 
doubly-taxed people, and sends out an ulti- 
matum warning all meddlers to stay away. 
He remains thus until (1) either his army 
mutinies, (2) the land becomes too poor to 
remain on, or (3) he sees a more advan- 
lageous position for himself. 

It is impossible to obtain any exact esti- 
mate of the number of such self-appointed 
Warlords at present operating in China, but 
‘omy knowledge there are at least a dozen. 
Imagine what the telephone and general 
commercial position in America would be 
it there were, say, a man in Nebraska with 
the whole state under his thumb, who could 
“tell off” Washington; another in Missis- 
‘ippi who had invested himself with similar 
honors ; another in Minnesota, yet another 
California, and the intervening terri- 


‘ries under the special “supervision” of 
handits, 
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The only place in China, of which | know, 
that can rest assured of a comparatively 
calm existence is the highly-Westernized 
Shanghai, due to the presence of a number 
of French colonials, American marines, and 
soldiers and sailors of literally every nation 
in the world. As the reader perhaps re- 
members, however, even that peace can be 

















Mr. Gann Last Month Returned From a 
Year’s Trip Around the World, During 
Which He Studied Business and Economic 
Conditions with Special Reference to Tele- 
phone Development. His Comments and 
Conclusions Regarding Various Countries 
Form the Basis for an Interesting Series of 
Articles in ‘‘Telephony.’’ 
rudely interfered with occasionally, as was 
demonstrated during the late Sino-Japanese 
“disagreement.” 
Over Hot Tea. 

Leaving the political aspect of China, 
then, let us look into the methods and con- 
ditions prevalent in actual Chinese business 
practice. Did you know that a steaming 
cup of hot tea, or rather several of them, 
is as necessary to the final consummation 
of a “deal” in China as the proverbial 
handshake is in America? 

Not until his body is well-warmed with 
several cups of the soothing liquid will the 
average Chinese affix “chop” at 
the bottom of a contract. One may depend, 
however, that when at last he does put his 
little red stamp upon the paper, 
stand steadfastly by his agreement. 

The Chinese 
hours. 


official 


he will 


business man knows no 
On the contrary he frequently car- 
ries out many of his business dealings be- 
hind closed doors after the clock has struck 
midnight. It is then that he can think 
best, and in one dialect or another drive a 
shrewd bargain with his cronies. 

The Chinese language is one of the many 
things that handicap a European or Amer- 
ican in dealing with them. Although the 
official Chinese language is supposed to be 


the ancient Mandarin. this does not at all 


9g 
will be understood or used. A 
Chinese ‘‘dialect” is in reality not a dialect 
but an altogether different language. 


mean it 


In the course of seven or eight years, a 
foreigner may become proficient enough in 
one or another of these extremely difficult 
“dialects” to carry on business negotiations. 
However, the chances are that he will no 
sooner master one dialect than he will be 
forced to deal with men who speak an- 
other; hence he is again in the middle of 
the language sea. 

For this reason most negotiations for 
foreign firms are handled by native Chinese 
who know the ins and outs of the customs 
and generally understand two or three of 
the “dialects.” This language problem is 
one of the greatest hindrances in the way 
of united China. 

Side Lights on the Telephone. 

Telephone engineers in China encounter 
problems that are found nowhere else in 
the world. China, with a history and 
civilization that goes back 4,000 years, is 
not a country to adopt the new world too 
hastily. 

Sometimes she stumbles over the modern 
tricks that are laid at her time-worn feet, 
often to the despair of the engineers. For 
instance, long fingernails (still in fashion 
with the older, more orthodox Chinese) 
play havoc with an automatic dial-face. 
Chinese operators in exchanges are required 
to place a piece of gauze over the trans- 
mitter mouth, because for some unknown 
reason—possibly the manner of speaking or 
the native food—the diaphragms and the 
various parts of the transmitter corrode in 
a most unseeming manner. I recently saw 
three large boxes of transmitters that had 
been rendered useless in this manner; and 
the engineer who showed them to me was 
at a loss to explain the reason. 

China is a dusty country. The amount 
of dust and other foreign matter that can 
find its way into an automatic switch in 
that unpaved country is remarkable. Then, 
too, when repair work comes along, it is 
with considerable difficulty that the Chinese 
workman is impressed with the value of 
the apparatus upon which he is working. 
One automatic switch may represent two, 
or even three, months’ salary to him, but 
it is only after lengthy persuasion that he 
reaches the realization of it. 

The subscriber, also, occasionally runs 
into difficulties, 
humorous 


sometimes of a_ rather 
nature. When a_ subscriber 
counts the holes on an automatic dial in- 
stead of reading the numbers on the dial- 
face, he is bound by the law of averages 
to start at the wrong end sometimes, and 
achieve his “rear-end” wrong number. 
Gradually, however, the Chinese subscriber 
is learning the daily use of the telephone 
and is beginning to realize its advantages 
in business dealings. 

There are 400 million people in China, a 
population that represents a large propor- 


tion of the total world peoples. China is 
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not a poor land, nor are the frequent food 
shortages due to lack of industry on the 
part of her people. Rather, much of the 
blame may be laid upon the heads of bad 
managers in the past. Fortunately, how- 
ever, there is a new element arising in 
China—a strong, zestful, keen and ambi- 
tious group of young Chinese of political 
inclinations who are determined to bring 
their country out of the slough. 

It is on these young men and women 
that the political and economic future of 
China depends. It is true that they are 
inexperienced, and perhaps a trifle impa- 
tient, but they are honest and patriotic— 
two factors that have been sadly lacking in 
the past. 

Based upon the doctrines of her benevo- 
lent Sun Yat Sen, China is forming a new 
government, the control of which is gradu- 
ally passing into the hands of this new ele- 
ment, and the eventual success of which 
seems highly probable. New ideas are com- 
ing to the fore, successful Western meth- 
ods have been adopted, new efforts at ban- 
dit suppression are being made; and due to 
the constant efforts of T. V. Soong, China 
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is obtaining the necessary funds to carry 
on her new program. 

China is not a war-like country, and 
never was. In my opinion, if she is per- 
mitted to proceed peacefully along on her 
task of national reconstruction, she will in 
the not too distant future, prove one of the 
most fruitful markets in the world for 
telephone interests. 


Additional Iowa District Meetings 
Scheduled for Next Week. 


The Iowa Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, of which Chas. C. Deering, of 
Des Moines, is secretary-treasurer, has 
scheduled additional district meetings to 
be held next week as follows: Woodward, 
October 31; Sidney, November 1; and 
Creston, November 2. 

The association has been exceedingly 
active this fall among the various tele- 
phone companies in the state, having al- 
ready held nine district meetings. The first 
was held at Toledo on October 2, com- 
mencing a series of meetings scheduled for 
this fall. The attendance has generally 
been good at the meetings. 


What Operators Want to Know 


Signals from Tributary Offices Given Same Precedence by Toll 
Center Operator as Signals from Subscribers in Her Office—Re- 
port Consistent Slow Service from Toll Center Office—No. 122 


By Mrs. Mayme Workman, 
Trafic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill. 


In question No. 5 the operator wants 
to know how long she must wait for long 
distance to take her ticket? The best 
answer I know to this question is: “As 
long as the toll center’s subscribers must 
wait to have their calls recorded,” for to 
the toll center operator, calls originating 
at one of her tributary offices are classed 
the same as calls originating in her own 
exchange. To the toll center, tributary 
calls are her calls inasmuch as she is re- 
sponsible for the service rendered. 

The toll center is not always in a posi- 
tion to take the tributary’s ticket immedi- 
ately and in some instances it is necessary 
to ask the tributary operator to wait, after 
she has started to take her ticket. 

There is an order of precedence for 
answering signals as follows: (1) Flash- 
ing supervisory signals from customers and 
signals indicating that the customer has 
taken the receiver off the hook. (2) Cord 
supervisory signals from other operators. 
(3) Line signals. 

If two or more signals of any one class 
appear, as, for example, two flashing sup- 
ervisory signals from customers, they 
should be answered as nearly as possible 
in the order in which they are received. 

If a line signal from a tributary office 
appears and a cord supervisory signal from 
another operator appears at the same time, 
the toll center must answer the cord signal 


before answering the line signal from the 
tributary office. 

There are times in the tributary office 
when there are peak loads and traffic 
flurries when the tributary operator is not 
in a position to give her customers the 
usual prompt service. There are also times 
in the toll center office when the toll cen- 
ter operator is unable to give her cus- 
tomers, including her tributaries, the usual 
prompt service, for the same reason. 

If, however, the tributary operator re- 
ceives slow service consistently, this should 
be called to the tributary chief operator’s 
attention so that she may report the condi- 
tion to the toll center chief operator for 
correction. The slow service might be due 
to line or equipment trouble or there may 
be some condition in the toll center office 
responsible for the slow service. 

If, on some occasions, your toll center 
is slow in answering or if she asks you to 
wait a minute after she begins to take your 
ticket, be patient and remember that you 
too are not always able to give the prompt 
service you would like to give on a hun- 
dred per cent of your calls. Remember, 
too, if these delays are consistent, the only 
way to have them corrected is to report 
them to your chief operator. 

Questions from Illinois Operators. 
1. Which operator is responsible for a 

cut-off on a toll circuit? I mean, which 
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SELLING THE SERVICE 
By Joun G. ReEyNo.ps. 


1. It’s a fact that your sales record js 
not determined by the noise you make, but 
by the power at your command. The day 
of high pressure salesmanship is gone. 
False, exaggerated statements are com- 
pletely out of the modern salesman’s sales 
talk. The salesman, who makes good to- 
day, puts his product over to his prospects 
by describing it in simple, truthful words, 

2. Are your sales letters full of use- 
less phrases, which kill the force of the 
letters? If so, get rid of them. Use mod- 
ern, effective expressions ; make each letter 
as personal as possible and you'll obtain re- 
sults. Hackneyed words and phrases such 
as, agreeable to, as per, beg to advise, beg 
to present, beg to inquire, and contents 
carefully noted, have no place in any mod- 
ern sales letters. Avoid the use of antique 
phrases if you want your sales letters to 
bring in business for you. 

3. In a home where there are several 
extension telephones, why not suggest a 
cutoff key so that privacy of conversation 
will be assured? Extension telephones in 
guest rooms should be provided with cut- 
off keys, so that guests may make calls 
without being interrupted. 

4. Christmas is “just around the 
corner,” so why not start now urging your 
employes to tell their friends about the 
“Gift Plan of Telephone Service.” Now- 
adays more than ever before, practical and 
useful presents are in demand. What gift 
is more practical than a telephone? What 
gift will bring the pleasure, which a tele- 
phone can bring? The answer to those 
two questions is: “Nothing makes a more 
practical or useful gift than a telephone.” 

5. Samuel Johnson once said: “Seli 
confidence is the first requisite to great 
undertakings.” Remember his words. 
Have confidence in your ability to sell 
telephone service. Set your goal at five 
sales for November. Be confident of your 
ability to make five sales and you will 
make them! 





eae 
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operator should ring back for a con- 
nection ? 

2. How can you tell when a town is 2 
ringdown and when to enter “rd” on 
the ticket? 

3. What about incoming collect calls when 
the distant operator does not give them 
to the operator and they do not get to 
our business office until two weeks 
later? 

4. Who is responsible for clearing the 
circuit on a collect call, the originating 
or terminating operator? 

5. How long does a smaller exchange have 
to wait for long distance to take her 
ticket ? 

For answers to these questions from real 

Illinois operators please turn to page 28. 
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Massachusetts Commission Hears Costs 


Machine-Switching Costs of the New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Defended in Bay State—Initial Outlays Are Greater but Operating Costs 
Less—Engineering Policy Regarding Installations—Case Draws Toward Close 


An all-day attack upon the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s engineering 
policy in providing machine-switching in- 
stallations during the recent period of rising 
prices before the depression, featured 
the hearing at Boston on October 16 in the 
pending rate case. G. K. Manson, chief 
engineer of the company, was _ cross- 
examined at length upon estimates of com- 
parative economy previously submitted and 
reviewed in TELEPHONY’s reports of these 
proceedings. 

Many interesting points were brought out, 
although the commission became restive at 
times and intimated that whether the com- 
pany had made its investment forehandedly 
or not, the assumption of good faith was 
tenable and the upward trend of traffic be- 
fore the depression warranted taking 
thought for the anticipated morrow. W. C. 
Marshall, counsel for the Boston Central 
Labor Union, represented the petitioners 
for lower rates. At the close of the day 
the hearing was adjourned to October 30, 
and the commission expressed the hope 
that the parties would be able after that 
session to adjourn for final arguments. 

Additional Information Requested. 

At the outset, Mr. Marshall demanded a 
list of legislative agents, their salaries and 
expense accounts, as alleged to be main- 
tained by the company. Geo. R. Grant, 
counsel for the company, declared that the 
state house representatives named by Mr. 
Marshall were salaried employes with 
offices at the Oliver street headquarters of 
the utility. These, he said, have other duties 
than following legislative matters, and 
many other company staff members are 
concerned in this work, the legal depart- 
ment having no small share in it. 

Mr. Grant contended that the legislative 
activities of its employes need no defense. 
The commission reserved decision as to 
whether the company should be obliged to 
deliver the detailed information asked for 
to its opponents. Schedules of rates for 
teletype service and for the leasing of tele- 
phone circuits for radio broadcasting were 
filed in the case at the request of Mr. 
Marshall, although the company asserted 
that these services fall outside the scope of 
general public concern. 

Another point taken under advisement by 
the board was requiring the company to 
furnish a list of employes and others, if 
any, receiving either free or reduced rate 
telephone service. Mr. Grant declared that 
this practice with respect to employes is 
entirely legal and proper. It is not an un- 
lawiul rebate, and the total cost of it is too 
small to deserve admission into the case. 


He demanded point-blank of Mr. Mar- 
shall whether he proposed to do away with 
this practice. The latter replied in nega- 
tive, stating that unless there were abuses 
he would not take the position given. F. H. 
Sullivan, however, opposed the practice. 

Basis of Machine Switching Data. 

Mr. Manson said that in general his 
machine-switching vs. manual costs as filed 
in the case were based on computations of 
what different central offices would have re- 
quired in the way of investment and run- 
ning expenses, had these been developed on 
the manually-operated basis. The company 
has long been satisfied that the increasing 
introduction of the dial system in its larger 
exchanges is an economical policy. 

Mr. Marshall endeavored to obtain from 
the witness admissions that the company 
possessed exhaustive economic studies of 
the economies or losses resulting from the 
use of the dial system, but the witness de- 
clared that since the original extended in- 
vestigations were made over ten years ago, 
further elaborate studies have been unneces- 
sary to show the value of this system. 

Maintenance records of machine-switch- 
ing equipment are not kept by individual 
offices, the witness said, but by districts or 
operating areas. In a general way the com- 
pany knows that its traffic and maintenance 
costs for this system are in line with 
expectations. 

Numerous queries about the meaning of 
differences in service characteristics brought 
out the point that in metropolitan Boston 
most calls require the use of two operators 
on account of the large amount of trunking 
required. Much more measured service 
also prevails in Boston. Calling rates 
(usage) exceed those in the suburban and 
smaller cities by from 6 to 8 per cent. 

Calling rates in residences using flat rates 
are greater than with measured service. 
The latter requires greater operating labor 
and more equipment than flat rate lines. 
Machine-switching has led to some reduc- 
tion of trunk requirements, but the consoli- 
dation of several offices in downtown Bos- 
ton has had more effect in reducing the 
underground trunk cable requirements. 

Dial System Maintenance Trends. 

Mr. Manson said that when a machine- 
switching installation is new and the repair 
forces are breaking in, the trend of main- 
tenance cost is upward for a time. This is 
followed by a downward trend. As yet 
there has been no marked increase in dial- 
system maintenance rates. Something of 
this kind may be expected when the appa- 
ratus becomes considerably older; but the 
accessibility of the parts and the thorough- 
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ness of the routine prevailing on the system, 
enable such maintenance to be extremely 
well controlled. 

It is not customary to interrupt the 
service of a large group of lines to make 
replacements of dial system apparatus, the 
preferred practice being to transfer the 
load to idle equipment before undertaking 
such changes. “We do not expect any really 
large increase in machine-switching main- 
tenance as the plant grows older,” said the 
witness. 

Preventive maintenance has been exten- 
sively carried on of late in both manual 


_and machine-switched exchanges, Mr. Man- 


son stated. Many operating troubles can 
be forestalled by such routine. 

Questioned whether machine-switching is 
better than manual, Mr. Manson said: “I 
dislike to-say that one is better than the 
other, but certainly machine-switching is as 
reliable as manual operation. We are fur- 
nishing what appears to be a satisfactory 
service with both types of equipment.” The 
witness said that the foreign-speaking sub- 
scribers and telephone users seem to like 
machine-switching service as well as 
manual and perhaps better. 

Mr. Marshall questioned the witness re- 
garding the basis of estimated equipment 
life, asking why 16 years was taken for 
manual equipment and 23 years for dial 
apparatus. Mr. Manson said that the 
manual offices contained equipment having 
an expired life somewhat greater than 
many of the dial exchanges, and pointed 
out that further additions would have to 
be made in many of these offices to meet 
traffic requirements. In many cases, the 
dial offices have been installed without pro- 
vision for further growth in the same 
building. 

Old Charges on Plant Investment. 

Attacking the company’s development 
program prior to the depression, Mr. 
Marshall said that if the Massachusetts 
commission had authority to supervise stock 
issues of the New England company, the 
outlays for new plant would have been less. 
He returned again and again to the con- 
tention that the company had overbuilt its 
plant. 

Mr. Manson vigorously denied this, and 
asserted that in 1921 following the imme- 
diate post-war period, telephone facilities in 
New England were far short of the de- 
mand. The company had no other course 
than to expand its plant, and Commissioner 
Wells referred to a personal trip to the 
Western Electric factory to check up 
whether New England was receiving its 
proper share of new equipment. “Build- 
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ing telephone exchanges has been anything 
but a popular indoor sport with us,” said 
the witness. 

Not a few of the offices which required 
additional facilities were located in leased 
building space, often with inadequate fire 
protection, no provision for possible future 
expansion and crowded quarters in which 
makeshift facilities were dominant on ac- 
count of war restrictions. 

At Framingham, the capacity of the mul- 
tiple section of the board had been reached 
when decision was made to install the dial 
system. There were then about 4,400 sub- 
scribers. The witness said that the new 
dial board at Framingham, with a capacity 
of approximately 5,000 lines, cost some- 
thing less than $300,000. A manual board 
could have been put in for less, but was not 
warranted by the conditions. 

At Holyoke, which had an _ original 
capacity of 4,900 lines and a_ working 
capacity of 4,500, the exchange had every 
department filled. The company faced a 
demand for service by about 9,000 stations. 
It extended the life of the switchboard by 
putting in a “B” board with three positions 
to permit completing additional subscribers’ 
calls by trunking through the same office. 

3y this use of the “B” board facilities, 
a traffic capacity for over 10,000 lines was 
obtained. The commercial section of the 
office had to be removed from the building 
to provide space for operating. In Pitts- 
field, Mass., the wire chief and his equip- 
ment occupied leased quarters. These 
cases typify the situation the company faced 
before the depression and its necessity for 
plant expansion. 

Commissioners Hardy and Wells com- 
mented to the effect that so much time in 
these hearings devoted to plant development 
before the depression was of little help to 
the board in adjudicating present rates. 

“Assuming that the dial system costs 
more than the manual, what can we do 
about it?” asked Commissioner Wells. 

“You can make a legislative issue out of 
it,” replied Mr. Marshall. “You can point 
out the limitations on your jurisdiction.” 

Mr. Manson declared that the situation 
in 1920 and 1921 demanded action on a 
major scale, and averred that the company 
would have been derelict in its duty as a 
public servant if it had not developed its 
plant to meet the then critically pressing 
demands for service. 

Mr. Marshall suggested that state owner- 
ship of the telephone company might be 
the answer to lower rate demands. Such a 
course, Commissioner Wells pointed out, 
would involve far-reaching procedure and 
would be likely to bring up in both the 
state and federal supreme courts before the 
matter closed. He questioned the bearing 
of the suggestion upon the rate issue before 
the board. 

Questioned as to why the New England 
company had not installed the “Telotimer” 
as advertised in a spread in TELEPHONY 
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introduced into the hearing and working 
on the basis of a prepayment service by 
use of coins, Mr. Manson said that as an 
engineer he favored “keeping away from 
various attachments which tended in any 
way to make the service more complicated 
and to use the money these would require 
for improving the service along legitimate 
lines.” 

The witness intimated that if a subscrib- 
er’s service could be developed to the point 
of a telephone in every room, the facilities 
would represent maximum convenience and 
a most desirable business for the company. 

Extension Set Rates Attacked. 

Mr. Marshall asked the witness for the 
approximate cost of extension installations. 
Mr. Manson replied that an average figure 
would be $16 for manual extension sets and 
$19.50 for dials. Mr. Marshall queried 
whether the rate of 75 cents per month 
would not pay for the overall cost of such 
sets in 27 months, but Mr. Manson denied 
this. 

He contended that allowances should be 
made for depreciation of at least 7 per 
cent; that the average cost of money in- 
cluding interest and dividends would be 
another 7 per cent; that taxes would 
amount to 2% per cent, and maintenance 
at least $1 per station per year. Com- 
mercial expense, general administrative ex- 
pense, uncollectible charges, station re- 
movals and changes would add another $1 
to $1.25 per station per year. 

“No ‘tremendous profit’ is made in this 
extension set service,” said the witness, in 
rebuttal to Mr. Marshall’s contention. 

Mr. Manson said that he allowed a cen- 
tral office investment cost per station of 
$60 in central Boston district manual offices 
and $50 for group “A” offices, like Colum- 
bia and Aspinwall. Experience gave these 
costs. In six large suburban offices having 
94,640 stations, the average investment was 
$47 per station. A large portion of the 
equipment was installed at pre-war prices. 

These were taken as the bases of costs 
which would have been incurred had the 
company expanded its exchanges on the 
manual rather than the dial basis. At the 
Milton suburban exchange, costs would 
have fallen to $45 per station had it been 
manually developed instead of dial, on 
account of less severe conditions. In the 
central district offices there is much more 
trunking required. (See TELEPHONY, June 
10, 1933, pages 25-26, for detailed tabula- 
tion of dial vs. manual development costs.) 

At Springfield there were 42,187 stations 
in service at the time of the first cut-over 
to dial switching in 1927. In 1930 when 
the dial installation was completed, there 
were 47,285 stations there. The estimated 
cost if manual switching had not been 
adopted would have been $1,770,600, or 
$37.43 per station, based on the 1930 total. 
The actual book cost of the dial equipment 
was $2,268,031 in 1930, or about $48 per 
station. 
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At Worcester the estimated cost of new 
manual equipment was $35 per station, plus 
$500,000 in toll terminal equipment. 

The following tabulation of manual cen- 
tral office equipment price indices was pre- 
sented, taking the prices as of January 1, 
1926, as 100 per cent: 


Price Index Price Index 
Years %of1/1/26 Years % of 1/1/26 
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The witness said that of the $10,803,863 
worth of manual equipment displaced by 
dial apparatus on the system, he estimated 
that 30 to 50 per cent had been installed 
prior to 1917. He did not consider that 
this figure was unduly large, in view of the 
fact that so much was built at relatively 
low pre-war prices. Although since 1926 
telephone equipment price indices have 
tended downward, they have yet reached 
the pre-war level. 

The company’s own exchange (Sherwin) 
was not put on the dial basis until its cus- 
tomers had been given the opportunity to 
enjoy the benefits of this class of service 
over a wide range of territory. The com- 
pany has conceded that dial system invest- 
ment costs exceed manual equipment costs, 
but affirms that operating costs are less 
with the dial outfits. 

Mr. Marshall asked the witness how 
many additional positions would have been 
required in Springfield had the central office 
equipment been continued on the basis o1 
manual development. The witness assumed 
that the existing River and Walnut ex- 
changes required 121 positions at the boards, 
and that the addition of a third manual unit 
to care for 10,000 additional subscribers 
would call for about 35 more positions. 
The cost was estimated on the basis of $35 
a station plus $150,000 to tie the third unit 
into the other two. 

Questioned regarding increases in invest- 
ment at Millbury, Mr. Manson said that 
this office was of the magneto type, located 
in congested, leased quarters. When the 
new central office was installed, common 
battery and dialing were provided. Spen- 
cer, Mass., was in much the same condition 
telephonically. 

At Lawrence, Mass., the office was great- 
ly congested in 1924 when serving 13,757 
subscribers. Mr. Marshall asked if toll 
traffic was not largely responsible for this 
congestion, 12 toll positions being required, 
but the witness said this was not a very 
large toll office. 

Up to 1930, the witness stated, about 
$3,400,000 worth of manual equipment had 
been displaced by machine-switching in the 
central Boston offices (Liberty, Hubbard. 
Hancock, Kenmore, Commonwealth and 
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Circle). During the period of rapid de- 
velopment the growth in downtown Boston 
had to be handled by the Liberty exchange 
in the main. 

New exchange buildings had to be 
erected at high prices to meet the situation. 
The witness said that these exchanges had 
to provide structural accommodations for 
expansion over many years, and that the 
outlay was by no means that required mere- 
ly for adding a certain number of lines. 
In 1924, the Boston toll board shared quar- 
ters with some of the exchange boards, but 
this no longer prevails. 

Mr. Manson stated that about 50 per cent 
ot the 24,000 telephones in the residential 
suburb of Brookline are now on the dial 
system. The witness said that if the com- 
pany had kept the manual system it would 
have had to build new offices to handle the 
traffic, and new equipment at higher prices 
would have been required for new construc- 
tion and replacement. 

Large offices cost more than small ones; 
calling rates are greater, with more trunk- 
ing, pay station and more measured service. 
An office having a high peak will demand a 
relatively greater investment. A marked 
evening peak occurs in the _ residential 
offices serving Dorchester, Brighton, Brook- 
line and Roxbury, due to social uses of the 
telephone. 

Recent distribution of investment for ma- 
chine-switching equipment in Massachusetts 
gives a total of about $29,000,000, of which 
the central Boston district takes $12,000,000 ; 
the group “A” inner suburban exchanges 
like several serving Brooklin, Dorchester 
and other areas, $11,000,000, and the balance 
of the state, $6,000,000. 

The witness said that the commercial de- 
partment of the company devotes constant 
attention to trying to persuade architects, 
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contractors, and building owners to make 
advance provision for adequate telephone 
wiring conduit and outlets. 

Mr. Marshall asked about plans for dial 
exchange installations at Cambridge and 
Lynn, and the witness said that while Lynn 
may not be changed to machine-switching 
for a year or so, Cambridge is now being 
equipped and furnishes an excellent in- 
stance of the value of expansion along dial- 
ing lines. 

Machine-switching will result in marked 
economies here. Cambridge is a densely- 
populated city of about 115,000, with resi- 
dential, industrial and educational interests 
of marked diversity. It has about 23,000 
stations and when these are dialed, about 
half the Boston metropolitan stations will 
have machine-switching. Cambridge was a 
large office before the depression and 
would soon have required more equipment. 
The terminal room was congested and the 
company became concerned as to how to 
handle the traffic growth when business re- 
turns. 

The cost of the machine-switching equip- 
ment will be about $100 a line or $50 per 
station, and the equipment and building will 
cost about $1,500,000, as the structure was 
erected at a cost of about 30 cents per cubic 
foot, or roughly for $300,000. 

“We are satisfied that the use of the dial 
equipment is a profitable move here,” said 
Mr. Manson, “as compared with manual 
construction. As you add machine switch- 
ing offices to a system having about 50 per 
cent dial equipment, each additional dialing 
office swells your profits.” 

The witness said that England, France, 
Germany and various South American 
countries are installing the dial system as 
rapidly as they can, buying the equipment 
from private manufacturers like the In- 
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ternational and Siemens-Halske concerns. 
Mr. Marshall asked if all Massachusetts 
will one day be under machine-switching. 
The witness replied that he would hesitate 
to concede this. 

“We started 30 years ago,” said he, “to 
install the common battery system, and yet 
there are still 100,000 stations on magneto, 
which is a very satisfactory system 
small places.” 

Mr. Marshall asked why the New Eng- 
land company did not retain the automatic 
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telephone exchange equipment in use at 
Fall River and New Bedford when it 
bought these systems years ago. Mr. Man- 


son said that the installations were small 
and, while machine-switched, they were in- 
adequate to handle the company’s traffic 
volume in their areas. 

The apparatus was just being kept in 
operative condition by maintainers who had 
served it from the start. The plant was of 
small value except for certain underground 
conduit facilities. At the time there seemed 
to be no reason to install machine-switching 
and nothing has occurred since to take out 
of the service the manually-operated equip- 
ment installed at the time of purchase. 

“If growth of business comes back,” the 
witness said, “we have an adequate outside 
plant in general. New building develop- 
ments are to be expected, plant is constant- 
ly wearing out, and pole replacements never 
cease.” 

The hearing was then adjourned, follow- 
ing an announcement by Mr. Marshall that 
he expected to introduce some rebuttal testi- 
mony on October 30, and one by Mr. Grant 
to the effect that more up-to-date figures 
on company operations and conditions might 
also be produced in order to reveal the 
latest data available to the commission, in 
view of the protracted nature of the case. 








Outside Plant Men Talk 


Things Over 





Why Not Inaugurate an Accident- 
Prevention Campaign? 
By Jake, Tue LINEMAN. 

Mornin’ buddies! How be they goin’ 
today? Shure is a grand an’ glorious 
feelin’ just to be alive an’ feelin’ fine, isn’t 
it?) Shure it is and take it from your ole 
pal, the longer you live, the longer you’re 
gonna want to live an’ there’s only one 
way to keep on livin’: keep the body 
healthy by livin’ right, an’ keep away from 
accidents by practicin’ an’ usin’ safety. 

Many times, since I started out in safety 
work, I have heard folks ask: “Why ac- 
cident prevention?” In fact I have heard 
the question so many times that today I’m 


gonn: do my best to answer it. So stick 
aroun’ for a few minutes, buddies, while 
I do my best to convince each of you that 
there is a real and definite need for acci- 
dent prevention. 


From all over the country come fav- 
orable reports showing that accidents can 
be prevented. One large shop employing 
600 men has gone 2% years without even 
a sign of a lost-time accident. 

Another smaller factory, employing only 
85 men and has worked eight 
months without even a reportable injury. 

For three months, 132 drivers of a large 
cab company drove their trucks all over 
a large city without an accident. 

Those records are encouraging, but, on 
the other hand, 99,000 persons are killed 
annually in the United States by accidents 
and 10,000,000 persons are injured an- 
nually. The annual cost of accidents to 
the people of the United States is approxi- 
mately $3,000,000,000. 

Those figures are not so good and in- 
dicate that there are several “cogs” loose 
somewhere. For why should some com- 


women, 


panies be able to operate without any acci- 
dents, while other companies have one acci- 
dent after another? The answer to that 
question is: Some companies have acci- 
dent-prevention campaigns to stop accidents 
among their employes, while other com- 
panies do not push accident prevention in 
any form whatsoever, except to criticize 
and fire employes who have accidents. 
Such companies, which do not have any 
form of accident prevention, probably won- 
der why their overhead expense is so high ; 
why so much material is wasted; why so 
many machines are wrecked; why orders 
are delayed; why they are constantly train- 
ing new men; why their workers lose so 
much time from their jobs; and finally, 
they wonder why the rate on their em- 
ployes compensation insurance is so high. 
Such companies should stop and realize 
that if only a small per cent of the money, 
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which is flyin’ out of the window because 
of accidents, were put into an accident- 
prevention campaign their overhead ex- 
penses would soon be on the decline and 
I'll wager my ole leather chair that things 
would soon be different. Just in case 
someone doubts my statement, I think the 
following examples will prove it’s true: 

A few years ago a large steel company 
decided to abolish accidents from its plants. 
The average compensation for each acci- 
dent in the plant had been close to $512. 
Over an ll-year period the steel company 
reduced its accidents by 32,600, or during 
the ll-year period it saved $16,691,200. 
And the entire cost of the campaign was 
only $11,951,432. In other words the 
money invested in safety work was re- 
turned to the company in full, plus a 50 
per cent dividend. 

Another large company reports savings 
of $70,000 on an investment of $500 in an 
accident-prevention campaign. 

A well-known railroad reduced claim 
costs $150,000 on an investment of only 
$6,621. 

A prominent car company reduced lia- 
bility and compensation payments by $2,- 
700,000 on an investment of $1,000,000 
in an accident-prevention campaign. 

Did I hear someone whisper “Safety 
doesn’t pay”? Wa’ll figures don’t lie and 
judging from the foregoing figures, I think 
we're safe in sayin’ that safety pays real 
dividends. 

However, safety does more than just 
pay for its room an’ board. It also puts 
a stop to the many losses which directly 
result from accidents. In any plant, where 
employes have been trained to work safely, 
material is not wasted, machines last 
longer, orders are filled on scheduled time, 
employes stay on the job, and employers 
are not constantly trainin’ new men to 
take the place of disabled employes. Thus, 
in addition to direct savings, safety also 
prevents waste of time, materials and 
equipment. 

But let’s amble on, for safety does some- 
thing still greater than all of the forego- 
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ing; it prevents suffering and saves lives— 
and there, buddies, in my opinion is the 
greatest dividend which safety pays. All of 
us honor and respect anyone who has saved 
some human from death and we should 
honor and respect just as highly safety, for 
it has saved many lives. Without that 
invisible but powerful force known as 
safety how could any of us complete some 
of the hazardous jobs which come up? 

Think it over, buddies, and I think you 
will agree that without safety, there would 
be more humans going to early graves be- 
cause of accidents. 

Now buddies, can you see clearly why 
accident-prevention campaigns are neces- 
sary? Haven’t they a real and definite 
place in our modern business world? 

The next time someone sarcastically 
asks, “Why are accident-prevention cam- 
paigns necessary?” just take in a deep 
breath and pour out the facts which I 
have just given you. I'll wager a good 
stogie and a chaw that he'll agree if over- 
head is to be reduced, waste removed, and 
suffering and death stopped, accident-pre- 
vention campaigns are real necessities. 

Does your company have an effective 
accident-prevention campaign in operation? 
If not, why not get one started this winter? 
Safety doesn’t just arrive; it has to be 
pushed. An’ there’s where an effective 
accident-prevention campaign comes in, for 
in such a campaign safety can be intro- 
duced to employes and they can be in- 
structed in the proper method of doing 
their jobs. As a result, the efficiency of 
their work will show a noticeable improve- 
ment. 

Wa'll I guess I’ll be amblin’, but I’ll be 
back Saturday. So until then remember : 
“Practice safety and you will live longer.” 


“T Wonder Why” of an Observing, 
Traveling, Telephone Engineer. 
By Ray BLaAIn. 

I wonder why a telephone job is done 
wrong so often when it would be so much 
easier to do it the right way? 

Most workmen, I believe, have good in- 
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tentions and try to do things right but in 
their confusion, and often inability to read 
blueprints, do a simple job the most dif- 
ficult, and consequently the wrong way. 1 
have in mind a simple main frame installed 
to care for a 200-line switchboard. There 
were so many things wrong with it that one 
would think an effort had been made to see 
just how many things could be done wrong 
because it seemed impossible for so many 
mistakes just to happen on one small job. 

The first mistake noticed was that the 
cables from the switchboard to the hori- 
zontal terminal blocks were not run on the 
main vertical supporting iron and then out 
to the terminal blocks on the horizontal 
channel iron. There was a wood strip 
mounted vertical about four inches in rear 
of terminal blocks, on which the cables 
were run. While this was satisfactory me- 
chanically, it obstructed the jumper space 
and was rather unsightly. 

The assembly blueprint was plain but 
for some reason the installer had mounted 
the angles which support the terminal 
blocks wrong and a 4th inch space was 
left between them, whereas they should 
have been mounted flush. The manner in 
which they were mounted required that 
each section of frame be sprung 14th inch 
and, had the frame been large enough, it 
would have eventually formed a circle. 

But the greatest mistake, and the “daddy” 
of them all, was that the protectors were 
all mounted upside-down. This meant that 
the outside cable pairs came to the heat 
coils first instead of to the protector blocks. 
This is decidedly wrong as the heat coil 
should always be on the unexposed side of 
the protector blocks. The heat coil presents 
a considerable reactance to lightning dis- 
charges and prevents the proper operation 
of the protector blocks. 

The main frame and protectors are an 
important item of equipment in any tele- 
phone exchange and the proper care should 
always be exercised in their installation. 

The numerous mistakes mentioned here 
could have all been avoided by careful 
planning and supervision. 








Here and There in Telephone Work 





Dependability; Discourteous or 
Thoughtless Persons a Liability. 
By H. E. Prevost. 

There is only one reason for the exist- 
ence of business: To make things people 
can use and then sell the things that are 
made. And dependable merchandise and 
sales people are actually the most impor- 
tant link in the chain of distribution of all 
services and products. Business can ac- 
complish nothing in itself. Business is de- 
pendent on peop!e—and that constitutes an 
obligation in which every person plays an 
important part. 

All businesses are common in their fun- 


damental objectives and purposes. The pri- 
mary and fundamental objective of busi- 
ness is profits. That means profit to both 
buyer and seller. Behind each business 
there must be a product, and built into that 
product there must be qualities that win 
and hold the favor of the public—depend- 
able merchandise. 

All business is predicated on two things 
—good will and credit. Good will is an in- 
dispensable asset in permanent business. 
Credit is merely the result of faith in an 
individual or institution. Making and 
holding customers is one of the primary 
functions of every business. Many con- 


cerns display the same merchandise but the 
more successful ones continue to grow be- 
cause there is something about the per- 
sonnel that attracts and holds customers. 

Present-day conditions have driven home 
effectively the fact that the success of a 
business depends upon the confidence dis- 
played in that business by the buying pub- 
lic. , 

Confidence, or the lack of confidence, is 
not an intangible, vague, uncontrollable 
thing. It is, on the contrary, real. It can 
be located, controlled. 

Confidence is the result of an opinion 
formed in the public’s mind from the pub- 
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October 28, 1933. 


lic’s contact either with an individual or 
institution. In this I am reminded of a 
story I once read about a lady who, on a 
nasty, rainy morning, walked into one of 
New York’s great furniture stores. After 
making her wants known, the sales people 
merely expressed their regrets at not be- 
ing able to supply the article for which she 
came. 

As she was leaving the elevator, a young 
man asked if he could help her. She 
thought not, but asked if he could direct 
her to a store where she might find the 
article she was seeking. He informed her 
that it would be delivered to the address 
she gave him. The lady asked for this 
young man’s card. The article was found 
elsewhere in New York, and dispatched by 
special messenger. 

A few months later the lady walked into 
the same store in New York and said to 
the head of the establishment: “I want a 
man to take charge of purchasing the fur- 
nishings for my castle in Scotland—and I 
want this man to do it.” 


“But,” remonstrated the head of the 
establishment, “he is one of our most in- 
experienced salesmen. I will vive you the 
best man we have to handle such an im- 
portant assignment.” 


“T will have no one else,” said the lady. 
“He knows the value of little things in 
service,” and she related her experience: 
how this salesman had given conclusive 
evidence that he was dependable; that he 
was the one man who took the trouble to 
find out what she wanted and helped her 
to get it. 


That lady was Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, 


and the young man later became the head 
of one of New York’s great stores. He 
produced his own standards and by them 
he was known. 

One very important factor in business 
today is: What can I give, rather than 
what can I get. The one who gives is sure 
te get. 

Too often employes are thoughtless and 
careless in their manner in handling the 
public. A lady may go into a shoe store, 
and to her that may be the most important 
pair of shoes she ever purchased. To the 
clerk they are just another pair of shoes, 
and he may assume that manner. 

One day I happened into a place and ob- 
served a sign that read, “Service with a 
Smile.” And I was greeted by the grouch- 
iest individual I had met in a long time. 

In meeting people I am often reminded 
of that old Chinese proverb: “He to whom 
it is painful to smile, should never open 
a shop.” 

I often think that it might pay a man 
it he would effect a disguise and go into 
his own store to buy goods. He might find 
more defects by viewing his business as a 
Customer than he could ever learn from 
the inside. 

Discourteous or thoughtless persons are 
a liability because they are not dependable. 
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Flashes and Plugs 


A special telephone was installed in the 
press box at the football game between 
the Elyria (Ohio) and Lakewood teams, 
so that C. E. Cawrse, who was ill in a 
Lakewood hospital, could hear a play-by- 
play description of the game. Mr. 
Cawrse’s son was a player on the Lake- 
wood team. 

x Oe * 

Besides being the anniversary of the 
great Chicago fire in 1871, October 9 was 
also the anniversary of the first reciprocal 
telephone convention over a real line—a 
two-mile talk between Boston and Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass., on 1876. 

* * * 

The Ohio Bell Telephone Co. accepts 
scrip issued by cities in anticipation of 
collection of taxes as payment for tele- 
phone bills. 

x * * 

There is a shortage of Jones families in 
Manitowoc, Wis. The telephone directory 
lists only one Jones—and Manitowoc has 
23,000 population. 

a + * 

Financial statisticians report that elec- 
tric power production shows decline con- 
trary to the seasonal trend, while gas and 
telephone sales are slowly improving. 


oe * * 
Marconi, the great wireless scientist, 
said: “I think television is just now 


emerging from the experimental stage 
and has a great future, but television will 





News Briefs and Comments 


never be so important as the radio tele- 
phone because hearing and speaking are 
far more important to civilized man than 
mere seeing.” 

x * * 


Mayor Bainbridge, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., had a “silent” telephone installed 
the other day, and then forgot the num- 
ber of it. “Please tell me what my tele- 
phone number is,” he asked “Information.” 

“I’m sorry,” came the reply. “It’s a si- 
lent number and we don’t give out silent 
numbers.” 

The mayor pleaded, threatened, cajoled 
—to no avail. He went home and learned 
the number from his wife. 

* * * 

Fire department officials criticized the re- 
moval of telephones from Champaign (IIl.) 
public schools. “A telephone in a school 
is a ‘call box’ for the fire or police depart- 
ment,” said Chief Ely, “or for a physician 
or ambulance. Elimination of telephone 
service as an economy measure was one of 
the last steps which should have been 
taken.”’ 

* o* + 

Dr. Sergius P. Grace, in charge of the 
Bell Telephone System exhibit at the 
World’s Fair, accompanied Marconi to 
South Bend, Ind., when the wireless ex- 
pert was awarded an honorary degree by 
Notre Dame University. The same univer- 
sity conferred the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws upon Dr. Grace in June, 1932. 








While they may not reflect the policy of 
the company, the effect is just as deadly. 
Service and dependability must permeate 
the atmosphere, whether there are five or 
500 employes, if the business is to live and 
prosper. Built into every business, the same 
as into merchandise, there must be qualities 
that win and hold the favor of the public. 


Evening Group Meetings Fill 
Needs of Kansas Companies. 

A series of successful meetings were 
held in the northern part of Kansas this 
month by the Kansas Telephone Associa- 
tion, of which H. B. Couch, of Topeka, is 
secretary. These group meetings were held 
in the evening, from 7:00 to 9:00 o’clock, 
and interest was sufficient to warrant future 
meetings which will be announced soon. 

These group meetings seem well-fitted to 
encourage telephone men and women in 
meeting their problems. At the meeting at 
Hayes on October 10, where 39 were pres- 
ent, only one had attended the annual con- 
vention of the Kansas association held in 
Abilene this year. This indicated that the 
group meetings afford an excellent oppor- 
tunity for many who are unable to attend 
the state conventions due to distance and 
time required. 

In addition to the meeting at Hays, 
evening groups met at Concordia on Oc- 


tober 11, Junction City on October 12 and 
Hiawatha on October 13. Group chairmen 
were elected at these meetings, who may 
call future meetings on short notice when 
some general question comes up for action. 

The matter of adequate insurance for 
small telephone companies came up for 
serious consideration at these group meet- 
ings. Many of the insurance companies, 
which have been writing coverage for 
workmen’s compensation and public liabil- 
ity, are withdrawing from Kansas due to 
too low rates fixed by law, it is stated. This 
will force the small telephone company to 
carry its Own insurance. 

Another matter discussed was the deter- 
mining of the actual cost of telephone serv- 
ice. With such information at hand, the 
companies that are faced with agitation 
against their rates will be able to present 
actual costs of the service rendered and 
convince subscribers that the service is 
worth more to them than it actually costs. 

In a recent association bulletin, Secretary 
Couch says: “No matter how high or how 
low our rates may be, the patron will buy 
the service only so long as he is satisfied it 
is worth more to him than he has to pay. 
Therefore, it seems we should not forget 
to keep our present subscribers sold, as 
well as sell prospects the value of telephone 
service.” 














The Financial Side of Companies 


Miscellaneous Items of Interest Regarding Financial Matters of Telephone 
Companies —Bell Companies Gain in Tolls and Earnings—Figures From 
Monthly Reports of Larger Companies to Interstate Commerce Commission 





September Earnings of Associated 
Ltd., Long Beach, Calif. 

The Associated Telephone Co., Ltd., 
Long Beach, Calif., reports for the nine 
months ended September 30 a net income 
of $297,426 after depreciation and interest, 
compared with $411,974 for the correspond- 
ing period in 1932. Gross revenue was 
$1,957,219, compared with $2,115,409. Sep- 
tember operating revenues were $220,458 
and net income $31,528, compared with 
$227,136 and $49,915 respectively in 1932. 

For the eight months ended August 31, 
the net income was $265,898, compared with 
$362,059 in 1932. The gross revenue was 
$1,736,761 as against $1,888,273 in 1932. 


Net Income of Class A Companies 
Shows Upturn for July. 

The July earnings of 103 Class A tele- 
phone companies, as reported to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, were above 
those for the same month last year, which 
is the first such increase shown this year. 
Net operating income for July of this year 


098 for the corresponding month of last 
year, an increase of 20.1 per cent. 

This net increase was shown despite the 
fact that gross revenues were substantially 
lower than last year. July gross revenues 
amounted to $79,420,547 as compared with 
$82,311,211 for the same month last year, 
a decrease of 3.5 per cent. The net in- 
crease was made possible through a reduc- 
tion in operating expenses. 

Operating expenses of the 103 Class A 
companies for July, exclusive of taxes, 
amounted to $55,473,115 as compared with 
$61,253,814 for July, 1932, a decrease in 
expenses of $5,780,699 or 9.4 per cent. 

The operating revenues of the companies 
for the seven months ended with July were 
$553,684,766 as compared with $622,670,923 
for the corresponding period of last year, 
a decrease of 11.1 per cent. Operating ex- 
penses for the seven-months’ period of this 
year were $395,779,155 as compared with 
$451,357,914 for the corresponding period 
of last year, a decrease of $55,578,759 or 
12.3 per cent. 

Net operating income, before deducting 


July were $157,842,176 as against $171,244, 
450 for the same period last year, a de- 
crease of 7.8 per cent. After deducting 
taxes, the net operating income for the first 
seven months of this year amounted to 
$104,426,577 as compared with $115,279,207 
for the corresponding period last year, a 
decrease in net income of $10,852,630 or 
9.4 per cent. 

The number of telephones in service at 
the end of July was 14,398,531 as against 
15,874,909 at the end of July, 1932. This 
is a decrease in stations of 1,476,378 or 
9.3 per cent. 


New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.’s Station Losses. 

Net losses of stations on the system oi 
the New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., which serves all this group of states 
except Connecticut, were less than one- 
fourth of those in September, 1932, ac- 
cording to figures made public recently 
at Boston. In the five states covered, only 
2,479 stations were a net loss last month 
compared with 10,880 a year ago. For the 
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was $15,953,629 as compared with $13,284,- taxes, for the seven months ended with (Continued on page 21.) 
—— Month of July Seven months ended with July———, 
Increase or de— Increase or De- 
crease (*). crease (*). 
Items. Ratio, Ratio, 
1933. 1932. Amount. Pet. 1923 1932 Amount. Pet. 
Number of company stations in service at 
eee are 14,398,531 15,874,909 TRICE HE sstkdeteen Keeeteness  weenanwes 
Cperating revenues: 
Subscribers’ station revenues............. $49,198,367 $53,555,943 *$4,357,576 *8.1 $357,280,568 $401,068,179 *$43,787,611 *10.9 
Public telephone revenues...............- 3,142,484 3,306,362 *163,878  *5.0 22,573,672 25,281,935 *2,708,263 *10.7 
Miscellaneous local service revenues...... 967,903 972,313 *4,410 *0.5 6,533,475 7,029,921 *496,446 *7.1 
eS eee a eee 20,167,202 18,575,727 1,591,475 8.6 127,625,783 144,510,291 *16,884,508 *11.7 
Miscellaneous toll service revenues....... 2,664,903 2,490,005 174,898 7.0 17,201,081 19,307,060 *2,105,979 *10.9 
Revenues from general services and 

PE. <a. cee aeeena wa neeni ee bankas see 1,023,909 1,137,638 *113,729 *10.0 7,044,528 8,195,169 *1,150,641 *14.0 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues............ 3,113,232 3,465,310 *352,072 *10.2 22,201,274 24,684,107 *2,482,833 *10.1 
Uncollectible operating revenues—Dr..... 857,453 1,192,087 *334,634 *28.1 6,775,615 7,405,739 *630,124 *8.5 

COOTRTNS TOVORMON 6s 6ccccccacacacccens $79,420,547 $82,311,211 *$2,890,664  *3.5  $553,684,766 $622,670,923 *$68,986,157 *11.1 

Operating expenses: . 
Depreciation and extraordinary  retire- 

Ee ECR ee ee Sree re Terre $14,965,52 $15,116,933 *$151,408 *1.0 $106,919,283 $115,450,420 *$8,531,137 *7.4 
All other maintenance 7 15,915,119 *2,043,846 *12.8 99,557,657 114,049,423 *14,491,766 *12.7 
Traffic expenses 13,066,650  *2,002,673 *15.3 77,727,398 95,941,729 *18,214,331 *19.0 
Commercial expenses .........cs00. 5,800,404 6,464,419 *664,015 *10.3 41,821,287 49,189,489  *7,368,202 *15.0 
General office salaries and expenses 4,097,467 4,640,647 *543,180 *11.7 29,608,757 32,885,037  *3,276,280 *10.0 
General services and licenses............. 996,705 1,110,206 *113,501 *10.2 6,892,887 7,996,832 *1,103,945 *13.8 
All other operating expenses.............. 4,677,764 4,939,840 *262,076 *5.3 33,251,886 35,844,984  *2,593,098  *7.2 

COEREINE GHPONMOE occ ccsciccccsceceess $55,473,115 $61,253,814 *$5,780,699  *9.4 $395,779,155 $451,357,914 *$55,578,759 *12.3 

Income items: 
Net OROTREING TOVOMUOS so o.06 cccccccvicsccce $23,947,432 $21,057,397 $2,890,035 13.7 $157,905,611 $171,313,009 *$13,407,398  *7.8 
tent from lease of operating property... 1,457 1,208 249 4,434 3,974 460 
Rent for lease of operating property.... 9,757 10,255 “ee sé 67,869 72,533 a re 
Net operating income before deducting 
Oe ear Pe payee er rner er $23,939,132 $21,048,350 $2,890,782 13.7 $157,842,176 $171,244,450 *$13,402,274  *7.8 
a TE, Bivins so 0 000s se <d0s cekWaneas 7,985,503 7,764,252 221,251 2.8 53,415,599 55,965,243 *2,549,644 *4.6 

Net Gpermting INCOME... 6 scscccccccseces $15,953,629 $13,284,098 $2,669,531 20.1 $104,426,577 $115,279,207 *$10,852,630  *9.4 

Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent. 69.85 74.42 5 ae 71.48 72.49 cS aeere 
Changes in capital items: 
Increase during month: 

ep I I bit. cisssccdecccess *$8,873,078 *$7,259,956  ....... *$27,587,818  *$4,056,553 ....... 

i EE vic ct sncdcncdesecue we 49,998,207 ~~.) eee 49,999,679 *520,062 ....0h- 

i SE NE Sec csstueeetenwacewn *276,650 aan =  edew-ws *2,765,542  %13,160,796  .....0. 

July Reports of 103 Class A Companies to Interstate Commerce Commission Show Increase in Net Operating Income. 
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(Continued from page 16.) 

nine months ended September 30, 1933, 
the net losses were 38,108 stations against 
81,184 for the same period in 1932. Dur- 
ing June, 1933, the company had a net 
gain of 2,651 stations over June, 1932. 

Losses by quarters this year against 
last were: 





1932. 1933. 
First quarter’. .........:. 226 30,214 
Second quarter ......... 4,885 27,964 
Third Quarter 2. iiss 10,593 23,006 
Nine months ......... 38,108 81,184 


In Rhode Island a gain of 578 stations 
was had in Providence as against a loss of 
243 stations in September, 1932. In Sep- 
tember, 1933, the state as a whole gained 
186 stations compared with a loss of 940 
a year ago. 

Cumulative 


figures indicate that the 


southern division of the company, which 





Earnings : 
Dividends 
Interest 
Operating revenues 
Other revenues 


Total 


Net earnings 
Deduct interest 


en en eae 


Dividends declared 


Net income per share..............eeeeeee 


Charged against net income.............. 
Charged agailist Surplus... .......406 60600: 
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about the same as for that month a year 
ago,” Mr. Gifford continued. 

“Treating the system as a whole, includ- 
ing the Western Electric Co., the earnings 
on American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
stock were about $3.85 per share for the 
first nine months of 1933, or at the annual 
rate of about $5.13 per share compared 
with $5.96 per share for the year 1932. 

The earnings of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. by itself, amounting to 
$5.42 per share in the first nine months of 
1933 as shown in the accompanying state- 
ment, include dividends not fully earned 
by the associated companies during the nine 
months by about $17,000,000 and do not 
reflect the current deficit of the Western 
Electric Co. 

The comparative statement of earnings 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for the first nine months of 1933 and 
the corresponding period of 1932 follows: 


9 Months 
Ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1933. 


*9 Months 
Ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1933. 














twuincsl #$103,414,238.30 + 94,627,106.91 
sdlntamne 19'120,033.09 16,051.567.02 
ee 67.735,428.26 64,542:016.85 
idee 770,707.71 325,645.53 
cooce eee. $191,040,407.36  $175,546,336.31 
aistenes 61'531.283.56 55,679,109.23 
salekeceiunod $129,509,123.80  $119,867,227.08 
Cnuéweds 18'804,349.68 18'641.910.38 
oe $110,704,774.12  $101,225,316.70 
Te $125,964,485.25  $125,970,356.25 
daiereing 110.704.774,12 101/225,316.70 
ouedens 15°259.711.13 24'745,039.55 
ssiatslaiiame $5.93 $5.42 


*Subject to minor changes when final figures for September are available. 


+The associated companies as a whole did not fully earn these dividends by about 
$16,650,000 in the first nine months of 1932 and $17,000,000 in the first nine months of 


1933. 





includes the Massachusetts cities of Fall 
River, Brockton, New Bedford, the Cape 
Cod area and all of Rhode Island, is im- 
proving more rapidly than the rest of the 
company’s territory. The seasonal gain 
in Providence, the second city in New Eng- 
land, is above normal. 


Bell System Reports Net Gain in 
Telephones in September. 

For the first month since September, 
1931, the Bell System reports a net gain in 
September of 53,000 telephones. Begin- 
ning with April, 1933, each month has 
shown a smaller net loss in the number of 
Bell System telephones than the corre- 
sponding month last year, and last month 
a net gain was’ realized. This was an- 
nounced by President Walter S. Gifford 
in a letter to stockholders of the Ameri- 
tan Telephone & Telegraph Co. on Octo- 
her 16. 

“While the number of long distance calls 
handled during July and August averaged 
/ per cent above the corresponding months 
of last year, the total for September was 


Edward D. Duffield, president of the 
Prudential Life Insurance Co. of America 
since 1922, on October 18 was elected a 
director of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Arthur Lyman. 

Mr. Duffield was born at Princeton, 
N. J., in 1871 and was graduated from 
Princeton University in 1892. After tak- 
ing degrees at New York University and 
Princeton, he entered the legal profession, 
and in 1906 became general solicitor for 
the Prudential company. 


The International T. & T. Corp. 
Reports Six Months’ Loss. 

The International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp. reports that its 
earnings for the six months ended June 
30, 1933 were $33,059,189, as compared 
with $35,983,148 for the first six months 
of 1932. Operating expenses were $27,- 
973,691, as compared with $30,470,071 for 
the same period of 1932, resulting in net 
earnings of $5,085,498, as against $5,513,076. 

Charges of associated companies for in- 


gross 


21 
terest, dividends and minority common 
stockholders’ equity in net income, together 
with general interest and interest on Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 
bonds outstanding amounted to $5,727,808, 
as compared with $5,767,750 for the first 
six months of last year. Consolidated 
loss for the six months ended June 30, 1933 
was $642,310, which compares with a con- 
solidated loss of $254,673 for the cor- 
responding period of 1932. 

The consolidated loss of $642,310 rep- 
resents a loss of $854,251 for the three 
months ended March 31, 1933 and a net 
income of $211,940 for the three months 
ended June 30, 1933. The improvement 
in income in the second quarter of the year, 
as compared with the first was due to the 
general increase in volume of business ac- 
tivity as well as the improvement in the 
values of foreign currencies in terms of 
United States dollars. 

Net current assets in foreign currencies 
when computed in United States dollars at 
rates of exchange existing at June 30, 1933 
and other exchange items showed an ap- 
preciation of approximately $4,500,000 at 
that date. This amount has been credited 
temporarily to a special exchange reserve 
account. 

It was also announced that the $27,000,- 
000 of indebtedness represented by notes 
of operating subsidiaries, purchased by 
banks from the corporation under an 
agreement of guarantee and endorsement 
which became due on August 1, 1933, was 
reduced to $26,000,000 as of that date and 
the agreement covering this credit was ex- 
tended to February 1, 1934. 


Bell Companies’ August Earnings 
Show Gains in Net. 

Gross income of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. in August, as reported 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
was larger than in the corresponding month 
last year, although it was smaller in the 
first eight months this year than in the 
1932 period. The figures reported are: 


1933 1932 
August gross ........ $7,531,780 $7,035,189 
Net operating income. 1,618,438 490,835 


Eight months’ gross. .57,337,086 60,655,373 
Net operating income. 7,580,652 5,549,324 

The figures cover operating activities only 
and are exclusive of both non-operating 
income and non-operating charges. 

Telephone installations of the New York 
Telephone Co. in the first three weeks of 
September exceeded disconnections by 7,148, 
the first net gain since December, 1931, 
according to President James L. Kilpatrick. 

Gains have also been made, he said, in 
recent months in the daily average number 
of calls per telephone and in the volume 
of long distance business. 

“Total telephone revenues for the first 
eight months were 9.1 per cent less than 
in the same period of 1932,” he added. 
“Net earnings, before deduction of interest 
charges and dividends, decreased 2.8 per 
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cent and were at the annual rate of 4.51 
per cent on the cost of property in service, 
compared with 4.50 per cent for the same 
period of last year. 

“The dividend requirement for the eight 
months on the preferred stock was earned 
about 17 times.” 

The figures as reported to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission are: 


1933 1932 
August gross ...... $14,964,000 $15,627,784 
Net operating income 2,799,141 1,943,856 


Eight months’ gross.121,879,726 134,316,025 
Net operating income 22,656,454 22,954,610 


Figures for August and the first eight 
months of this year compared with the 
corresponding figures for 1932 for other 
Bell companies follow: 


Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania. 


1933 1932 
August gross ....... $4,770,105 $5,038,216 
Net operating income 868,642 790,954 


Eight months’ gross.39,156,265 44,656,855 
Net operating income 8,143,781 8,735,437 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
August gross $6,119,684 $6,283,237 
Net operating income 1,341,166 896,051 
Eight months’ gross.48,124,401 53,992,976 
Net operating income 8,073,952 7,658,276 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
August gross ....... $4,409,292 $4,608,971 
Net operating income 990,941 1,006,495 
Eight months’ gross.34,230,682 38,266,492 
Net operating income 6,651,845 7,882,360 
New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

August gross ....... $5,457,113 $5,689,646 
Net operating income 1,202,417 —_ 1,160,089 
Eight months’ gross.43,315,419 47,440,735 
Net operating income 8,519,806 10,075,848 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
August gross ....... $5,527,589 $5,852,687 
Net operating income 1,185,915 1,273,597 
Eight months’ gross..44,408,346 49,373,096 
Net operating income 9,395,962 9,997,886 


Ridgway, Pa., Company Reports 
Difficult Year in 1932. 

The Home Telephone Co., of Ridgway, 
Pa., in its annual report to stockholders, 
declared that because of adverse economic 
conditions, 1932 was the hardest year for 
the telephone business in its history of 
more than 50 years. A decrease in tele- 
phones, with a resulting reduction in reve- 
nues, was experienced. 

There was a net loss of 329 telephones 
in 1932, a decrease of 8.97 per cent from 
the 3,666° company-owned telephones in 
service the first of the year. During the 
year, 480 company stations were installed 
and 809 removed, leaving on December 31, 
1932, 3,337 company-owned and 94 connect- 
ing stations or a total of 3,431. 

Gross additions to property during the 
year amounted to $43,997 which, together 
with uncompleted construction work in 
progress at the first of the year in the 
amount of $10,290, aggregated $54,287. Re- 
tirements amounted to $35,184, making the 
net additions $19,103 and the total fixed 
capital, used for telephone purposes, at the 
end of the year $629,938. 

The replacement of worn-out poles and 
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wire was continued. During the year 692 
poles, 330 crossarms, and 52.5 miles of new 
copper line wire were placed and four miles 
of iron wire removed. Requirements for 
maintenance and depreciation totaled 
$57,590 or 37.11 per cent of the operating 
revenues. 

Exchange service revenues for the year 
amounted to $124,572, a decrease of 4.93 
per cent or $6,464 from 1931. 

A total of 101,148 outward toll-messages 
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amounted to $12,468 for the year, a de- 
crease of $3,262 from 1931. 

Various economies were effected, includ- 
ing reductions in payroll, which became 
effective July 16, 1932. There was no 
decrease in the number of employes during 
the year, the report stated. 

Net income available for interest and 
dividends in 1932 was $39,270, a decrease 
of $13,418 from 1931. The interest on 
funded debt was earned 2.18 times and divi- 











were handled during the year. This was a  dends of 6 per cent on the preferred stock 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Capital stock : 
Real estate SSRSeeeR SERS hee $ 56,229 a $150,000 
Plant and equipment....... 544,055 Preferred 6 per cent cumu- 
General equipment and sup- See ae 150,000 
plies ...... eer 46,226 Funded “_ seen eeeeeeeees ae 
ee SE RD. o.oo eeevneed : 
Organization .. treteedeeees 10,512 Accounts payable .......... 10,569 
Investment securities ...... 1,000 Dividend declared Decem- 
Miscellaneous investments.. 31,077 ber 9, 1932 (not due).... 3,000 
Cash and deposits.......... 19,968 Other accrued liabilities (not 
Bills and accounts receivable 20,925 due) ...--..-++seseeeee. 5,062 
3 Insurance and casualty re- 
Prepaid expenses ......... 5,342 (<a lia Epa le iho OS 4,509 
Unamortized debt discount Deferred credit items...... 3,931 
and expense ...........-- 11,589 Fixed capital reserves...... 74,307 
Surplus unappropriated ..... 22,545 
TOtAl 2e6Gth 6..cccvcsan $746,923 Total liabilities ........ $746,923 











Balance Sheet of the Home Telephone Co., of Ridgway, Pa., as of December 31, 1932. 


decrease of 36,568 or 26.55 per cent from 
1931. As its share of this toll business and 
minor toll rentals, the company realized 
revenues of $27,752 during 1932. This was 
a decrease of $6,048 from 1931, the percent- 
age of decrease being 17.89. 

Briefly, statistics of the Home company 
at the end of December 31, 1932, are as 
follows: 


eS SOE OO OE ETT 
Subscribers’ stations .............. 3,337 
Connecting stationas,...... 2.0.6.0 94 
Total SORGOMS 6.0 TB coc c cece cccese 3,431 
Total pole mileage ............... 161 
Miles of exchange wire........... 4,322 
ees OF GON WIRE. Sick cess ccieccs 693 
Underground wire mileage......... 309 
Average number of exchange mes- 

MS GD cscncnnedicnssecscees 13,593 
Number of outward messages for 

Gti hee tkiecekinenanuncie 101,148 
Total payroll for 1932............. $53,007 
Average number of employes for 

ack ark ik nik Madea nm a ladda 52 


Miscellaneous operating revenues amounted 
to $2,869 which was a decrease of $545 
from the previous year. The total operat- 
ing revenues decreased 7.76 per cent from 
1931, or $13,057, with a total of $155,193. 

Current maintenance for the year 
amounted to $28,400, an increase of $4,633 
over 1931. Provision of $29,190 was made 
for depreciation, an increase of $269 over 
the previous year. The reserve for depre- 
ciation was increased at the end of the year 
by $17,005 to $73,954. 

The traffic expenses amounted to $19,361, 
a decrease of $1,507 from 1931. Commer- 
cial expenses decreased $2,962 to $10,358. 
The general and miscellaneous expenses 


was earned 2.18 times. It was stated the 
payment of preferred stock dividends was 
not interrupted during the year and those 
who were obliged to dispose of their hold- 
ings realized par. 

The officers of the company are: Presi- 
dent, John H. Wright, of Jamestown, 
N. Y.; vice-president, D. J. Driscoll, of 
St. Mary’s, Pa.; secretary, Lloyd C. 
Wright, of Jamestown, N. Y.; treasurer, 
C. E. Lockhart, of Ridgway, Pa.; general 
auditor, J. Edw. Wilson; and manager, 
Grover C. Starner. 


Associated T. & T. Co. Annual 
Report Shows Revenue Loss. 
According to the annual report of the 

Associated Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
its subsidiary companies for the year 
ended December 31, 1932, the gross earn- 
ings of the business are normally derived 
approximately one-half from gross _ rev- 
enues of companies operating outside of 
the United States and approximately one- 
half from gross profits of factories, both 
in and outside of the United States, man- 
ufacturing telephone apparatus and _ other 
electrical equipment. 

The total gross earnings of the telephone 
operating companies, gross profits of the 
manufacturing and sales companies ané 
non-operating income for the year 1932 
were $11,876,973 as compared with $13,971- 
709 for 1931, a decrease of $2,094,736 of 
which $453,636 was decrease of nom: 
operating income. (The income accounts 
of subsidiary companies operating in for 
eign countries are included in the foregoiné 
figures in United States dollars converted 
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LEAD COVERED CABLE 


TAPE ARMORED CABLE 


IMPREGNATED JUTE PROTECTED CABLE 


CELLULOSE. ACETATE LACQUERED 
/ TERMINATING CABLE 


SUBMARINE CABLE 


a 


— 


all sai to Bell System standards 


You can depend upon Western Electric Telephone Cables for long, uninter- 
rupted service — made possible by the extreme care given by Bell System cable 
specialists to each detail of design, raw material selection and manufacture. 

Western Electric produces cable for every telephone need. There are cables 
for overhead and underground installation (either in conduit or buried right 
off the reel). There are terminating cables and submarine cables. Each is 
made to standard or special specifications by the makers of Bell Telephone 
apparatus. For full details, whatever your telephone cable needs, write to the 


distributors — Graybar Electric Company, Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 


Western Eleciric 


LEAD COVERED CABLE AND TELEPHONE APPARATUS 
Distributed by GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., Offices in 73 Principal Cities 


When communicating with Western Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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at the average monthly rates of exchange.) 

Operating expenses and taxes for 1932 
amounted to $7,437,415 as compared with 
$8,144,915 for 1931, a decrease of $707,500. 
These figures do not take into account 
large reduction of expense of the manu- 
facturing plants, which decreases are ac- 
counted for before determination of gross 
profits of the manufacturing companies; 
nor do they fully reflect additional econo- 
mies made during the last half of 1932, 
the effect of which should be completely 
realized in 1933. 

Net loss for the year 1932, after all 
expenses and taxes, depreciation, all inter- 
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The telephone companies operated in 
the Associated system—including British 
Columbia Telephone Co., The Anglo-Por- 
tuguese Telephone Co., Ltd., Philippine 
Long Distance Telephone Co., The Jamaica 
Telephone Co., Ltd., Bogota Telephone Co., 
Ltd., Compania Telefonica de Barran- 
quilla, Compania Telefonica de Cartagena, 
and others—experienced an unusually low 
net loss of telephones for 1932 as compared 
with telephone companies of similar size 
operating in the United States. 

The number of telephones in service at 
the end of 1931 was 210,119; the number 
in service by these companies at the end 
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turing August 1, 1937, the report stated 
that neither the company nor its subsid- 
iaries have any funded debt maturing 
earlier than 1955. 

By consent of the holders of al! the 
company’s outstanding common shares, the 
capitalization represented by the common 
shares was reduced by the amount of 
$1,857,462, which amount was credited to 
capital surplus. 

The slight upturn in business since the 
end of 1932 has already been of some 
benefit to the company, continued the re- 
port, and the improvement in the foreign 
exchange situation has been of material 





est and other charges, was $296,927 as of 1932 was 203,949; a net loss of only benefit. Profits of manufacturing enter- 
ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
Piamt, property, COUINERETE, C06. 6.006 ccecccicces $62,285,883 Capital stock of Associated Telephone & Telegraph 
Goodwill, patents, cs. of manufacturing and sales Co. held by public. veers eee te le cle cl aasincles alee eer $15,087,026 
: Non-controlling stocks of subsidiary companies held 
SD A ccdccdnkddecsuennbadeteesensaacents 6,685,622 iy publie 10,207,734 
Investments in and advances to affiliated companies Minority interest in controlling stocks of subsidiary ’ 
at book values ........... J eset iolaheitne ate eeaabaiad a 396,173 companies and applicable surplus................ 12,428.948 
Investments in other companies, etc..........-.+.- 3,473,645 etch cn beeiraendéscasekeheaawedees 24,477,203 
Debt discount and expense in process of amor- EE en ee oe ee 1,565,643 
a SO ne ee een eee 2,167,202 Due to affiliated OE OPE PEI Nee ee 273,356 
Prepaid accounts and deferred charges............ 1,167,623 Current liabilities : 
Long-term accounts receivable................005:- 1,825,074 Bank loans and notes payable.......... $4,241,393 
Current assets: — eae aie ta ee ae 
: ; ee ee eee ere eee ,90/ 
Cash on hand ond 1 BAMKS......<;5:..50 = . $1,486,606 Accrued dividends of subsidiary com- 
Notes receivable, short term deposits, I ete sbe sg dk ote a ane Sov a oa aero 150,249 
CtC. «+++. Prete e eee eeeeeeeereeees 720,686 OS ean ti wisksananines 570,686 
Accounts receivable (net)........... 2,234,987 6,360,085 
Merchandise, raw materials, work in cad oo lrg Ne Sita ae he? ai os Dente haraeety Or 17,985,339 
NNN. ONS “cca hoenee onesies 5,305,190 EE ickebted de duvaeniwndeanteeanwaant 193,119 
——_——_ 9,747,471 ME eee ea etre 2 Ciuc wie atime ates 829,760 
WE OE figs cs ciao eaaearatsdmawscwrenwes $87,748,693 IE ce caseces ceases daseeaaeeeedxede $87,748,693 











Balance Sheet of the Associated Telephone & Telegraph Co., as of December 31, 1932. 


compared with a profit of $1,312,084 for 
1931. 

The net loss of $296,927 for 1932 resulted 
principally from depreciated values of 
currencies of countries in which various 
subsidiaries operated, as compared with the 
United States dollar. Had all these cur- 
rencies been at parity with the United 
States dollar throughout the year, it was 
stated the net loss for 1932 would have 
been approximately $45,000, a difference of 
approximately $250,000. 

The following statement compares gross 
earnings, expenses, etc., of the business for 
the depression years of 1931 and 1932 with 
the more normal years of 1930: 


Gross earnings: 
of telephone 
operating com- 
panies and 
gross profits of 
manufacturing 


1930 1951 1932 


and sales 

companies ...$14,236,760 $12,991,646 $11,350,546 
Non - operating 

revenues ..... 963,596 980,063 


526,428 








Total gross earn- 
0eeweeas $15,200,356 $13,971,709 $11,876,974 


x 
penses and taxes 8,307,479 8,144,915 7,487,415 


Net earnings 
before deprecia- 


OE scmasakaes $ 6,892,877 $ 5,826.794 $ 4.439.559 








Provision for de- 
preciation 1.444,427 1,649,633 1,587,787 
Net earn ings 
after deprecia- 
ee  wacresesed $ 4,948,450 $ 7,177,161 $ 2,851,772 


6,170 telephones for the year, or about 2.9 
per cent. A number of the companies 
operated actually gained telephones during 
1932, it was stated in the report. 

The decline of net earnings accruing to 
the parent company from its ownership in 
operating telephone companies during 1932 
resulted principally from depreciated val- 
ues of the currencies of the countries in 
which these companies operated as com- 
pared with the United States dollar. Since 
the end of 1932 this situation has materially 
improved with the advance in value of 
foreign currencies in relation to the United 
States dollar. 

Beginning in 1931 and _ continuing 
throughout 1932, reductions have been 
made in the cost of operation of the tele- 
phone companies and such reductions are 
continuing to be made effective wherever 
that can be done without impairing the 
service to the public or the proper main- 
tenance of the properties. The full effect 
of these reductions, which are necessarily 
progressive, is not reflected in the earnings 
statements for 1932. 

The indebtedness of the Associated Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. to banks was 
$4,000,000 as of December 31, 1932, as 
compared with $5,500,000 as of December 
31, 1931. With the exception of $1,500,- 
000 of notes of a subsidiary company ma- 


prises should increase rapidly if and as 
improved business conditions accelerate 
sales, it was stated. 

A budget of the prospective cash income 
and outgo of Associated Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. of the year 1933, compiled 
early in the year, then indicated that the 
company’s cash receipts for the year would 
be sufficient to meet all its expenses and 
pay all its interest for the with 
some remainder. 


year, 


Statistics for 1932 Concerning Tele- 
phones in Australia. 

The number of telephones in use in Aus- 
tralia is reported to be 484,626. This repre- 
sents 7.4 telephones per 100 of population, 
and places the commonwealth seventh it 
the list of telephone-using countries. 

At the end of 1932 there were 800.081 
miles of conductors in underground cables, 
103,237 miles of conductors in cables for 
junction circuits, 4,436 miles of conductors 
in aerial cables, 408,716 miles of open con- 
ductors in metallic circuits for subscribers 
exchange lines, 236,209 miles of open com 
ductors in trunk lines, and 98,369 miles o 
conductors in trunk lines used for both 
telephone and telegraph. 

The total mileage of pole rouies Wé 
45,410 within exchange networks and 55,09 
outside. The scattered population makes 
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the average length of line per service much 
greater than is usual in most countries, 
samely, 5.3 miles per telephone. Never- 
theless, the charges are lower than in other 
countries, says the Electrical Engineer and 
Merchandiser. 

In the year ended June, 1932, the revenue 
was £5,411,077 and the working expendi- 
twe £3,661,253. 


Current Price Quotations on Listed 
Telephone Stocks. 


Oct. 20, 1933. 

High. Low. Last. 
American Telephone & 
TeemTORN CO. cccccccss 118% 111% 112% 
Associated Telephone Utili-— 
tee Co., 7% EG......0. % % % 
Bell Telephone Co. of Can- 
d: 


i. tbpiscbagasatnaedobse 107 107 107 
Bell Telephone Co. of Penn- 

CNET o0cccecevieseces 113% 113% 113% 
Chesapeake & Potomac 

Telephone Co., pfd...... 1145 1145, 114% 
Cincinnati & Suburban Bell 

0 es Serre 67% 67% 67% 
International Telephone & 

Telegraph Corp. ....... 12% 9% 10 
New York Telephone Co., 

EL. 203s00005~0n040< 116 «114% 115% 
Pacific Telephone & Tele- 

MOR CO. cccccocccceces 86 84 84 
Pacific Telephone & Tele- 

a er 106% 106% 106% 


Bin and ASKED QUOTATIONS. 
Bid. Asked. Bid. 
Oct. 20. Oct. 19. 
Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 


i ae r 90 oa 90 
Mountain States Telephone 
B TOROSTaRR OO... 222% 103 107 103 


Northwestern Bell Tele— 
phone Co., pfd. (6.50)....105%4 107% 105% 

Peninsular Telephone Co., 
1.40 


t- ttghreheesestewbine os 9% 13 9, 
Peninsular Telephone Co., 

hy GS eer ee 73% 78 731 
Rochester Telephone Corp., 
 & hese 95% .. 95% 
Southern New England 
Telephone Co., 8......... 103. («106=—Ss «108 
Wisconsin Telephone Co., 


De sstesncieanes kannanes 107 109 107 


Company Operating an _  Inter- 
Island System Makes Report. 
The Mutual Telephone Co., of Honolulu, 

Hawaii, which operates a telephone sys- 

tem on and between the islands of Kauai, 

Oahu, Molokai, Maui and Hawaii, sus- 

tamed a loss of 1,593 telephones during 

1932, according to its annual report. At 

the end of December 31, 1932, the com- 

any owned and operated a total of 23,390 

telephone instruments in all the island sys- 

‘ems as follows: Kauai, 907; Oahu, 18,015; 

Molokai, 228; Maui, 1,741, and Hawaii, 

2,499, 

The company stated that last year was 
he first year, since the inception of the 
automatic system 22 years ago, that the 
lumber of stations operated was less than 
that of the previous year. Losses in sta- 

‘ons were sustained largely on Oahu and 
Hawaii, Kauai even having made a small 

gain in instruments. 

Automatic switchboards are operated in 

Honolulu Hilo and Lihue. Honolulu and 
ilo are on a main line basis, while Lihue 
‘omprises a small unit with a party line 
‘ystem. Connection is also made on Oahu 


" 1557 telephone stations through 
“hited States government-owned switch- 
Yards, 


Regular dividend and interest payments 
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were made from income and $60,854 was 
transferred to surplus account during the 
year. Tax charges against income amount- 
ed to $193,050 for the telephone depart- 
ment and $9,614 for other deparments, a 
total of $202,664. The charge for taxes in 
the telephone department averaged $8.25 
per telephone per year, or approximately 
69 cents per month for each instrument in 
the system. The net increase in fixed cap- 
ital for 1932 was $180,029. 

In regard to the company’s inter-island 
radio-telephone system during the first year’s 
full operation of this system, a total of 
15,328 paid calls were handled of which 60 
per cent were business and 40 per cent 
social. The company sustained a loss of 
$4,461 in the operation of this system for 
1932 after setting aside the proper amount 
for depreciation. 

Concerning the transpacific radio-tele- 
phone system, the company handled a total 
of 1,170 calls during the year between 
Hawaii and the United States, Canada, 
Europe and other foreign countries, of 
which 965 were paid, 156 official, 43 can- 
celled and 6 report charge calls. 


The net income from telephone opera- 
tions last year was $254,204 to which was 
added $29,794 non-telephone operating rev- 
enues, making a total of $283,998 net in- 
come for the year. Gross expenditures for 
construction and equipment were $326,780. 

In Honolulu the system sustained a loss 
of 180 business telephones, which was occa- 
sioned mainly by the closing of a large 
number of small business houses. The loss 
of residence telephones in Honolulu was 
823, or almost 9 per cent. A large por- 
tion of this loss was attributed to the cur- 
tailment of the pineapple industry. 


Cheaper services, such as extensions, in- 
creased. Ten years ago there was one 
residence extension to every 20 telephones 
in Honolulu. In the report it is stated 
there is one extension to every 12'% tele- 
phones. 

Oaut: The telephone system sustained 
a loss of 1,441 telephones of all kinds, ap- 
proximately 300 of which were P. B. X. 
stations. The rural districts sustained a 
loss of over 6 per cent, due largely to the 
cessation of pineapple activities around the 
center of the island. The number of toll 
messages was about the same as the year 
before. 

There was practically no installation 
work undertaken last year, but considerable 
time was spent in improving transmission. 
Twelve old plunger line switchboards in 
the Main exchange were replaced by new 
switchboards. About 700 monophones were 
purchased, for despite the general loss in 
stations, a strong popular demand made it 
necessary for the company to purchase this 
type of instrument. 

Calls handled through U. S. government- 
owned switchboards showed a decrease of 
over 6,000—a loss sustained since the mid- 
dle of last year. 
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; Cook "cy 
§ Sub-Station 
Y Protector 


A weatherproof and fire- 
proof completely enclosed 
sub-station protector for 
outdoor mounting that 
provides perfect protec- 
tion and excellent facili- 
ties for line, instrument 
and ground connections. 
* * * 
The Cook “O” Protector 
is compact, of sturdy con- 
struction and high quality. 
* kk 

Cook “O” Protector keeps 
all high potentials out of 
the subscriber’s premises. 
It reduces maintenance 
expense since it is always 
accessible to the trouble 
man. 


Cook Electric Co. 


2700 Southport Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Very little new construction work was 
done in the Oahu plant last year, the larg- 
est unit being the relocation and recon- 
struction of 514 miles of toll and local 
lines extending from Kahuku to Hauula 
along the right of way of the new Kame- 
hameha highway in that district. 

Hawat: The telephone system reported 
a net loss of 131 telephones, the larger 
loss having been sustained in rural tele- 
phones. 

Operating expenses were about $6,633 
less than in 1931. There was also a de- 
crease in gross revenue and an increase of 
$3,877 in taxes, but due to various econ- 
omies instituted, the net income was only 
$2,114 less than in 1931. 

Maut: The telephone system had a loss 
of 24 telephones during the year. This 
was due almost entirely to the heavy reduc- 
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tion of the pineapple business on the island 
and was largely sustained in the Kula dis- 
trict. 

Considerable new work was done in prep- 
aration for the relocation and installation 
of the Paia exchange. A large amount of 
cable was installed, a new exchange build- 
ing constructed and a new switchboard 
placed in service. Arrangements were also 
made for a new magneto switchboard to 
be installed at Paia to operate over 500 
stations. 

KavaAt: The telephone system showed an 
increase of 18 telephones. The operating 
revenue was $62,373 and after deducting 
operating expenses, including taxes, bad 
debts, etc., a net income of $10,116 was 
realized. An additional automatic 100-line 
unit was installed in the Lihue office dur- 
ing the year, making a total of 303 auto- 
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matic instruments on Kauai at the end oj 
the year. 

MoLokai: The telephone system at the 
end of December 31, 1932, had a total of 
228 magneto telephones, showing a loss oj 
17 telephones. The company considered 
this a good showing considering that rey- 
enue is almost entirely dependent upon the 
condition of the pineapple business and this 
was considerably curtailed last year. 

The officers of the Mutual Telephone 
Co. are as follows: President, J. A. Balch: 
vice-presidents, J. R. Galt and F. G. Hun- 
mel; treasurer, W. C. Avery; secretary, 
J. M. Peirce. These, together with R. A. 
Cooke, John Waterhouse, W. F. Frear, L. 
E. Clark, Philip E. Spalding and Atherton 
Richards, comprise the board of directors. 
Mr. Hummel is manager of the company 
and Mr. Peirce is assistant manager. 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Georgia Commission Refuses In- 
creased Handset Charges. 

A petition from the telephone companies 
operating in Georgia for a 25-cent per 
month additional charge for the use of 
handset telephones was refused on October 
19 by the Georgia Public Service Commis- 
sion, as that body resumed its investigation 
of telephone rates in general and of tele- 
phone service in Milledgeville and other 
communities in particular. 

The commission recently issued an order 
reducing the monthly charge for handset 
telephones to 15 cents. It had been 50 cents 
a month. The commission early in the 
telephone hearing, which has been in prog- 
ress for several weeks, completed the taking 
of evidence regarding handset telephones 
and issued its reduction order as a pre- 
liminary to whatever decision may be 
reached on other phases of the telephone 
situation. 

In asking that a 25-cent a month charge 
be allowed on handset telephones, the tele- 
phone companies told the commission that 
25 cents a month would cover the extra 
cost of such equipment, but that at 15 cents 
a month they would lose money on this type 
of service. 

In refusing the petition, the commission 
announced its willingness to reopen that 
phase of the case and hear additional evi- 
dence regarding the cost of handset equip- 
ment. 

The Milledgeville Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. reported an operating deficit of 
$347.25 last year to the Georgia Public 
Service Commission, but Jud Wilhoit, 
chairman of the commission, brought out 
in cross-examination of J. T. King, Jr., 
president of the company, and his father, 
the general manager, that the family re- 


ceived about $9,700 in salaries and bonuses. 

The Milledgeville company reported its 
capital stock as 650 shares, all owned by 
the King family. It showed a depreciated 
reproduction value of $105,085.42, and said 
that on the basis of that value for its 
plant, current earnings were at the rate of 
only about 2.3 per cent. 

The answer said that operation of the 
NRA telephone code would increase its 
operating costs at least $2,000 for the next 
12 months. 

The salary and bonus items to the family 
were shown as $3,600 salary and $1,000 
bonus to Mr. King, Sr., $2,400 salary and 
$1,500 bonus to the son, and $1,200 salary 
to Mrs. King. 


Increased Rates of Bell Continued 
in San Antonio, Texas. 

The increased rates of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. in San Antonio, Texas, 
must continue to be paid until all litiga- 
tion between the company and the city of 
San Antonio is at an end. Such, in sub- 
stance, was the order of Federal Judge 
Edwin R. Holmes of Yazoo, Miss., which 
was placed on file in federal district court 
in San Antonio on October 6. 

At the same time, the judge ordered, the 
telephone company must increase its bond 
six-fold, from $500,000 to $3,000,000, to 
guarantee refunds to all subscribers in the 
event the company loses its fight to keep 
in effect the rate increase made in 1928. 

Previously Judge Holmes had dissolved 
the temporary injunction under which the 
telephone company was allowed to collect 
its increased rates, but the order recently 
filed restored the temporary restraining 
order. 

This brought to a definite end the ques- 


tion which had arisen in San Antonio over 
whether subscribers were entitled to revert 
to paying the old rates. Opinion had dii- 
fered among public officials, especially after 
it was revealed that government army fields 
and other stations had never paid the new 
rates. 

Under Judge Holmes’ order, the tele- 
phone company was granted a 60-day ex- 
tension dating from October 2 in which 
to perfect its appeal to the fifth circuit 
court at New Orleans. Previously the 
company had had only 30 days, according 
to John H. Bickett, Jr., its local counsel. 

The company was ordered to continue 
te file its quarterly statements during the 
pendency of the appeal. The company’s 
petition for a rehearing and motion for 2 
new trial were denied on September 26. 

It was stipulated by Judge Holmes that 
the company must be liable for refunds to 
subscribers during the pendency of appeal 
as well as during the previous period 0! 
the protracted litigation. 


Mountain States Company Denies 
Charges Against Utah Rates. 
On October 5, the Mountain States Tele 
phone & Telegraph Co. filed with the Utal 
Public Utilities Commission its answer “ 
the complaint instituted against the rates. 
regulations and practices on the commis- 
sion’s own motion, in accordance with the 
specifications set forth in the complaint. 
All allegations, contained in the complaitt 
against the Mountain States company, wet 
denied. Through General Manager Orson 
John Hyde, the company expressed itsel 
as willing to cooperate with the comm's 
sion to the fullest extent in its inquiry 1 
the rate schedules but maintained that rate 
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would be 


high. 


found too low rather than too 
Among the denials contained in the com- 

pany’s answer is that of the commission’s 
charge that 1% per cent of the Mountain 
States company’s gross revenue is paid to 
the parent company, the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. The Mountain 
States company declared it pays this per- 
centage only on certain items of revenue 
and that the payments are reasonable and 
for a valuable consideration. The company 
likewise denied that it pays excessive prices 
for equipment and supplies purchased from 
the Western Electric Co. 

The Mountain States company denied it 
i3 discriminating against subscribers of the 
Logan exchange by giving lower rates to 
subscribers at its Provo exchange. 

The answer concluded with the request 
that the complaint, filed by the commission, 
be dismissed. 

City Council Investigates Tele- 
phone Rates at El Paso, Texas. 
Hearings were held from October 4 to 

October 12 before the city council of El 

Paso, Texas, with Mayor R. E. Sherman 

presiding, to accept testimony in the city’s 

fight against the rates of the Mountain 

States Telephone & Telegraph Co. J. H. 

McBroom is attorney for the city and 

Milton Smith, of Denver, Colo., general 

attorney for the Mountain States company. 

The depreciation of poles was brought up 
at the hearing on October 4, during the 
cross-examination of witnesses for the 
telephone company. A. S. Peters, valua- 
tion engineer of the company, presented 
data concerning the life of a telephone 
pole. He testified that the company spent 
$129,000 in 1929 and 1930 on underground 
conduit, and that the reproduction value of 
this was $104,000 due to the reduction in 
costs of materials and labor. 

Mr. Peters testified that the reproduction 
value of the entire plant was $2,756,643, 
that being the sum it would take to rebuild 
it and make it a going concern. The struc- 
tural value alone was $2,489,932, he stated. 

C. A. Winder, city rate expert, claimed 
that the company’s plant is over-valued 
more than $1,181,000 for rate-determining 
purposes, according to reproduction rate 
base figures for 1932. His figures set the 
1932 reproduction rate base of the com- 
pany at $1,308,625, compared with the com- 


pany’s estimate of $2,490,265. 

Mr. Winder reported the reprcduction 
estimate of the complete plant, in working 
capital and going concern value, was 
$2,312,433. 

P. E. Remington, Denver, Colo., the 
company’s chief accountant, listed various 


items chargeable to depreciation. He named 
depreciable property which should be 
charged to maintenance accounts. 

City experts allowed only 3 per cent de- 
Preciation charge in computing the cost of 
Teproducing the El Paso telephone ex- 
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change, in contrast to 5.2 per cent charged 
for depreciation on the telephone 
pany’s books, Mr. Winder testified on Oc- 
tober 9. His lower depreciation figure ac- 
counts for a $50,000 difference in operating 
expenses between the estimates of the city 
experts and the figures of the Mountain 
States company. 

L. M. Clarkson, city rate accountant, 
testified on October 10 that the Mountain 
States company made 17.8 per cent on the 
value of its property in El Paso in 1932. 
His figures showed a difference of $190,372 
from figures of the telephone company. 

Mr. Clarkson fixed the present fair value 
ot the telephone property in El Paso on a 
book cost basis at $1,416,211. 

Telephone company officials contend that 
the rate of return was much lower, and 
that their methods of accounting based on 
actual experience in the telephone business, 
is more correct than the methods used by 
the city experts. 

Other testimony presented on October 10 
covered central office equipment in the El 
Paso exchange. The company 
that its plant had been built with a view 
to the future growth of the city, denying 
the city’s contention that it had an excess 
plant of $265,000 on which no return should 
be allowed. 

Mr. Clarkson, testifying at the hearing 
on October 11, stated that the 1932 income 
oi the El Paso exchange was $252,876. The 
federal 


com- 


income tax paid that year was 
$9,964, he testified. 
Telephone company attorneys attacked 


accounting methods used by Mr. Clarkson. 
They objected to inclusion of $15,000 
charged by Mr. Clarkson to depreciation 
reserve and capital account instead of oper- 
ating expenses. 

Mr. Clarkson said he was not permitted 
to go into the company’s books to deter- 
mine if write-ups were made on certain 
property, and was refused payroll informa- 
tion. 

Milton Smith, telephone company attor- 
ney, said the company’s records do not 
show the amount of each employe’s total 
time allocated between local exchange and 
tolls. 


Nebraska Commissioners Take 
Steps to Adjust Differences. 

At the regular meeting of the state rail- 
way commissioners of Nebraska on October 
20, steps were taken to smooth over the 
differences between Commissioner Bollen 
on one hand and Commissioners Randall 
and Drake on the other hand, over the pro- 
posed order of the former, rejected without 
particular consideration by his colleagues, 
reducing rural exchange and 
rates at all Northwestern Bell 
Co. exchanges in Nebraska. 

Mr. Bollen had prepared a motion to dis- 
miss the action, which was an order to 
show cause, but Commissioner Drake 
agreed to prepare for the record a state- 
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ment of where the majority disagreed with 
him in theories of regulation and in con- 
clusions of fact, so that when the case is 
concluded the findings of the commission 
will be made of record. What Mr. Bollen 
had objected to was that the majority had 
merely directed that his findings and pro- 
posed order be filed with the papers in the 
case. 

Mr. Bollen’s position is that the situa- 
tion of the farmer—now the victim of eco- 
nomic forces that have compelled him to 
pay more for what he buys and to sell for 
less than before NRA became effective— 
justifies the commission in requiring tele- 
phone companies to furnish service to him 
at a price that he can afford, regardless 
of whether the rate is remunerative to the 
company. This is on the theory also that 
service is necessary to him as to any other 
business man; and that it should be avail- 
able to him, even if necessary to raise rates 
to others. 

His conclusions, embodying new theories 
of regulation, are: 


When a utility rate is based upon value 
or use of a class of patrons, and by reason 
of an economic depression, the income of 
a class has been materially reduced as com- 
pared to other classes, an emergency exists 
which calls for the reduction of rates with- 
out regard to cost of service as to the class 
unable to pay the existing rates and for 
the period of the emergency. 


In normal or prosperous times, the cost 
factor is, and should be, the controlling 
factor in fixing telephone rates, but in 
times which we have experienced during 
the last two years, the use or value factor 
should be considered and, in an aggravated 
<ase, become the controlling factor. 


The loss of a large number of rural sta- 
tions, attached to a telephone exchange, 
reduces the value of service to existing 
patrons; and a reduced rate to rural sub- 
scribers, sufficient to restore such subscrib- 
ers to the service, is justified in order to 
restore the quantity of service to existing 
patrons without regard to the cost of such 
service, or whether such a reduction might 
result in a decrease in revenue. 


In the present case there is abundant 
evidence that a reduced rate to rural and 
switched subscribers would restore a sub- 
stantial number of lost patrons; and such 
a reduction might, and probably would, re- 
result in a decrease in revenue. 


Since the filing of the petitions and com- 
plaints, and the order entered to show 
cause, there has been a substantial increase 
in the prices of farm products, and this 
change might be given due consideration in 
the fixing of reduced emergency rates. 
This increase, however, will not be reflected 
in the ability of such subscribers to pay 
until the farmers have produced another 
crop. 

The commission should take judicial no- 
tice of the legislation passed by the last 
congress and the inflation plans of the pres- 
ent administration. The commission should 
retain jurisdiction at all times over any 
emergency rates: ordered to be able to meet 
any situation that may arise during the 
period of the emergency rates. 

Telephone rates are based, in large part, 
upon the quality and quantity of service 
and when there has been an extraordinary 
loss of any class of patrons, caused by a 
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Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 10. 

1. The operator who discovers that a cut- 

off has occurred on the connection. 

If the called place is a tributary and 

the name of the called place is not pre- 

ceded by the symbol of a cross in the 

Toll Rate and Route Guide, it is a ring- 

down tributary. If you do not have a 

Toll Rate and Route Guide, if, when 

you ask the distant toll center for the 

called place she says, “I will give you 

(called place),” this indicates that the 

called place is a ringdown tributary. 

3. This delay should not occur and should 
be called to the attention of the man- 
agement so that it may be reported and 
corrected. 

4. If the call is handled _ single-ticket 
method, the originating operator is re- 
sponsible for clearing the circuit. If 
the call is handled two-ticket method, 
the TTC is responsible for clearance. 

5. See introduction to the questions and 
answers. 
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long economic depression, the commission 
should take jurisdiction for the purpose of 
restoring the quantity of service as to ex- 
isting patrons by, if necessary, reducing the 
rates of the class of patrons unable to pay 
existing rates, as evidenced by the loss of 
that class of patrons. 

When the cost-plus-a-reasonable-return 
factor in rate-making comes into conflict 
with the value-of-service factor, the latter 
should. dominate and become the controll- 
ing factor in the fixing of rates. 

The fixing of emergency rates is not 
based upon the cost-plus-a-reasonable-return 
factor. It is based upon the restoration of 
the old or the retention of existing traffic. 

The reduction of rates for the purpose 
of influencing station development, inde- 
pendently of a consideration of their rea- 
sonableness, is a function of management, 
and not of regulation in original station 
development, but when an exchange has 
reached the maximum station development 
and rates are based thereon and an eco- 
nomic depression of long duration causes 
a substantial loss of station, it at once be- 
comes a question of service and rates and 
a function of regulation. 


The commission recently ordered a try- 
out of the Bollen theory, that reduced rates 
would attract lost subscribers back on the 
lists, on switching rates for the Central 
Nebraska Telephone Co. of Grant, owned 
by Denver capitalists. This company has 
been operating at a deficit for several years. 
Mr. Bollen’s colleagues disagreed with him 
on his theory that a substantial reduction 
of rates would increase the number of sub- 
scribers, and the tryout was made at four 
exchanges. 

At Grant, the rate was reduced from 65 
cents to 45 cents. On April 15, last, when 
the reduction was ordered, there were 68 
switched subscribers; at present the num- 
ber is 117. At Palisade, no reduction was 
ordered, and the number has dropped from 
161 to 142. At Sutherland, the rate was 
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cut from 50 to 40 cents, and the number of 
subscribers increased from 67 to 71. 

The commission will shortly take up the 
matter of rate schedules for this company, 
the present order expiring December 31 
next, and this will probably mean increased 
rates at most of the nine exchanges. 

At the Osmond exchange of the Western 
Telephone Corp., where business rates were 
cut from $3.25 to $2.75, and residence and 
rural rates from $2.10 to $1.25, there are 
now 53 subscribers where at the time the 
rates became effective the number was 54. 
At the time action was taken the exchange 
was threatened with entire disintegration, 
and Commissioner Bollen finds justification 
for the position he took that rates should 
be radically reduced, in the fact that the 
losses were stopped. 


Federal Supreme Court Sets Chi- 
cago Rate Case for January. 

On petition of the Illinois Commerce 
Commission, Attorney General Otto Ker- 
ner and Chicago Corporaiton Counsel Wil- 
liam H. ‘Sexton of Chicago, the United 
States Supreme Court on October 9 moved 
to expedite a settlement of the long stand- 
ing legal dispute over certain coin-box 
telephone rates in Chicago, III. 

The court advanced to January 15, 1934, 
the date for oral argument in the Chicago 
case in which the lower court held rates 
fixed by the Illinois Commerce Commission 
ten years ago to be confiscatory and in 
violation of the constitutional “due process” 
clause. 


Nebraska Continental Company’s 
Appeal from Rate Order. 

The Nebraska Continental Telephone 
Co. has filed a brief with the Nebraska 
Supreme Court in support of its appeal 
from the action of the state railway com- 
mission in ordering a reduction in rates 
at its Ord exchange. In it the company’s 
attorneys discuss at length the theory upon 
which the order was issued: that the value 
of the service and the inability of sub- 
scribers to pay existing rates are control- 
ling factors in rate-making in times like 
these the country has been enduring. 

This is the pet theory of Commissioner 
Bollen, and Commissioner Drake joined 
with him in the appeal in order to get a 
judicial determination of the question. 

The attorneys for the company say that 
neither of these are legal justifications for 
reducing or increasing the rates of a util- 
ity below or above a reasonable return; 
and while different rates may be charged 
for different classes of service, it is be- 
yond the power of a regulatory body to re- 
quire any particular class of service to be 
rendered without reasonable compensation. 

Mr. Bollen’s efforts have been directed 
to getting lower rates for farmers. ‘The 
reduction ordered would lower company 
revenues $2,000 a year, and leave insuf- 
ficient revenues to properly operate the 
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plant. The figures cited show that the old 
rates do not yield enough to pay a reason- 
able return on the investment. 

The company attorneys say that the evi- 
dence before the commission shows the 
experience of telephone companies has 
been that a reduction of rates brings back 
but a few who have quit service, and that 
the chief reason for discontinuances has 
been that the subscribers cannot afford or 
feel they cannot afford telephone service 
regardless of the rates charged. It is 
urged also that the management of a tele- 
phone company owes a duty not only to 
those to whom it furnishes service, but 
also to its investors. 

It would seem that if telephone com- 
panies believe a reduction of rates was the 
answer to the problem of lost subscribers, 
they would be the first to sponsor such a 
movement. The fact that they have not 
done so should make it imperative that 
those who do not have the responsibility 
of management should proceed very cau- 
tiously before requiring rates to be re- 
duced. The courts have decided that while 
the state may regulate with a view to 
enforcing reasonable rates, it is not the 
owner of a public utility and is not clothed 
with the general power or management in- 
cident to ownership. 

The company has been able to reduce op- 
erating expenses by reason of fewer sub- 
scribers, but if it were to get back these 
former subscribers, naturally its expenses 
would increase, with the result that it 
would, because of the reduction ordered, 
have less gross income than it is now re- 
ceiving, but its opening expenses would 
increase. This would affect net revenue 
unfavorably in both instances. 


As the commission admits in its findings 
that the company would not receive a rea- 
sonable return on its investment under the 
new rates, it is contended that this dis- 
poses of the real question at issue, since 
such a result would result in confiscation 
of property contrary to the constitution. 

In his opinion Commissioner Bollen ar- 
gued that because telephones had been re- 
moved from service by persons unable or 
unwilling to pay current rates, the service 
is less valuable to the remaining sub- 
scriber, and rates should be reduced. 

It is answered that this does not prove 
what the service is worth to the remaining 
subscribers: it only shows there is less 
service available. No evidence was taken 
as to the value of service to any sub- 
scriber. That would involve an investiga- 
tion as to value to each. One telephone 
call is an emergency, one business trans- 
action by telephone may be worth to the 
subscriber what he pays for many, many 
monthis, 

Value of the service and ability to pay 
are not necessarily the same thing. Serv- 
ce may be worth a great deal to a sub- 
Scriber, but he may not be able to pay 
anything for it; yet Mr. Bollen treats 
them as one and the same thing. 
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Since value of service and ability to pay 
obviously will vary as between subscrib- 
ers and from time to time, to adopt this 
new rule would require a different rate 
for each subscriber; and this in turn will 
violate the prohibition of the statutes 
against discriminations between subscrib- 
ers of the same class at the same exchange. 
Commissioner Bollen proclaims loudly 
against alleged discrimination by the com- 
pany as between subscribers at Ord and 
Burwell, because different rates are 
charged; yet the application of his rule 
would bring about exactly the situation of 
which he complains. 

In his opinion Commissioner Bollen cites 
no court decisions supporting his theory, 
but he does cite several cases which he 
says justify the use of the value of serv- 
ice to be employed as a yardstick to be 
employed in fixing the rates of a public 
utility during a depression. What the 
court evidently meant to say, the attor- 
neys for the company retort, was that in 
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fixing reasonable rates above non-confis- 
catory rates, some consideration must be 
given to the value of the service. 

A reasonable rate above a non-confis- 
catory rate would only be allowed under 
this theory as a reward for a very high 
class of service. The rule now established 
by the federal supreme court is that in order 
for rates to be reasonable, they must be high 
enough to provide the utility with a fair 
and reasonable return; and the recent Blue- 
field and Los Angeles cases are cited to 
support this theory. 

As the commission, in addition, re- 
fused to give any consideration whatever 
to whether present rates or those pre- 
scribed, are fair and reasonable, it is asked 
that the court declare its order void. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


ALABAMA, 
October 31: Further hearing in the com- 
mission’s citation of the Southern Bell 
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WOODEN BENCHES 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Mowmes, Iowa 


When I looked at the church program last Sunday and saw the title of the 
minister’s sermon, I wondered how he could make an interesting talk on such 
a strange subject as, “How Big Are the Church Pews?” 
believe there is a lesson in it for you and for me. 

He acknowledged at the start that the title of his sermon was unusual. 
This made us realize he knew it looked strange and rather uninteresting to us, 
especially as there were likely few carpenters in the audience. 

Of course, we could see that the pews were all of equal size, but no one 
there, I think, knew their exact measurement if that was what he was driving 
at. After looking them all over carefully, including the one I occupied, | 
“Well, if I knew the measurement of one of these pews I could 
3ut I would have been wrong. 

He had an entirely different way of measuring those pews than I had. 
He told us exactly how big all of those pews were—the ones that were occu- 
And he proved, interestingly and convincingly, 
that they were not all the same size. 
thought, “Well, it is a good thing people do not always sit in the same pews 
because if they did a number might have gone away huffy, even if they knew 


| But now I will tell you how he computed the measurement of those pews. 
He said they were just wooden benches, all of equal size, but their real meas- 
urement depended on the spiritual, not physical, size of the folks who Sat in 


He pointed out that if people went to church because they loved to and 
gave of their service and financial aid according to what they were able to 





But he did, and I 


Some were larger than the rest. I 


give, the pews they sat in became bigger. But if folks attended church because 
it was their duty; or went only on special occasions such as Christmas or 
Easter ; or came but gave of their funds and service grudgingly, the pews such 
folks occupied were of the same measurement as they themselves were. 

In other words, the pews represent the church and the church measure- 
ment in strength, etc., depends upon the spiritual measurement of the people 
who sit in the pews. 

I liked this sermon because it was such a practical one that a lesson may 
be taken from it for folks sitting at desks and switchboards in their places of 
business. 

MoraL: The measurement of our companies depends upon our measure- 
ment in ability, loyalty, and effort to make them bigger and better. 
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for long sections of a lead to be broken off during severe 
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October 28, 1933. 


Telephone & Telegraph Co. for an investi- 
gation of rates and charges and properties 
of the company. 

The commission has received the com- 
pany’s inventory and appraisal of its prop- 
erties. The inventory and appraisal is con- 
tained in four bound volumes containing 600 
pages. 

The hearing originally was set to be re- 
opened October 17. 

GEORGIA. 

October 19: Application from the com- 
panies operating in the state for a 25-cent 
a month charge additional for handset tele- 
phones denied. The commission in refus- 
ing to grant the application, announced its 
willingness to reopen the case and hear 
additional evidence as to the costs of hand- 
set equipment. 

October 19: Hearing resumed in com- 
mission’s inquiry into telephone rates over 
the state. Testimony taken relative to the 
Milledgeville Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

KANSAS. 

October 9: The Ogallah Telephone Co. 
filed a complaint, charging that the Ellis 
Telephone Co. is invading its territory, and 
asking the commission to issue an order 
dividing territory between the two ccm- 
panies. 

November 15: Hearing in Welda, An- 
derson county, on application of the Kan- 
sas Telephone Co. for permission to dis- 
continue its Welda exchange and transfer 
the subscribers now being served at the 
Welda exchange to its Westphalia ex- 
change. 

November 15: Hearing in Beagle. 
Miami county, on application of the Kan- 
sas Telephone Co. for authorization to 
discontinue its Beagle exchange and trans- 
fer the subscribers now being served from 
the Beagle exchange to its Osawatomie 
exchange. 

ILLINOIs. 

October 24: Hearing in Chicago on ap- 
plication of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
for authority to purchase 71 shares of the 
_— stock of the Intrastate Telephone 

0. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

October 30: Hearing resumed in Boston 
in statewide rate investigation of the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Missourl. 

November 2: Rehearing in Jefferson 
City on application of Oliver Downs and 
subscribers of the Argo Telephone Co. for 
telephone service from the Bourbon Tele- 
phone Co.; and on complaint of the Bour- 
bon Telephone Co. against the Sullivan 
Telephone Exchange concerning switching 
Service. 

In an order issued October 10, the com- 
mission held that upon payment of dues 
by the subscribers of telephone lines Nos. 
42, 43 and 46, the Bourbon company shall 
immediately reconnect those lines; that the 
tule of the Bourbon company, prohibiting 
use of call bells between subscriber lines 
shall be withdrawn; that the complaint of 
Frank C. Evans be dismissed. 

A motion for a rehearing was filed, which 
Was granted. 

NEBRASKA. 

October 19: Application of the North- 
fastern Telephone Co. for authority to 
continue in force until April 1 of next year 
its present rule waiving collection of in- 
stallation charges, found reasonable and 
ranted as requested, applicable to all com- 
Pany exchanges. 

October 20: In the matter of the appli- 
Cation of the Nebraska Continental Tele- 
Phone Co. for authorization to issue stock 
iN payment for the assets of the Platte 
Center Telephone Co., now a part of its 
exchanges in Platte county; previous order 


TELEPHONY 


denying application set aside and held for 
naught; authority granted to issue $30,000 
of stock for purposes stated. 

October 20: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Stanton Independent Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to publish rule that 
installation charges would be refunded to 
all subscribers who retained their instru- 
ments in place for a year or more; the 
application is different from any heretofore 
filed, but being in the nature of a reduction, 
approval granted. 

October 20: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Haigler Telephone Co. for 
authority to cancel all charges for installa- 
tion from tariffs; being in nature of re- 
duction, approval granted. 

November 10: Hearing on application 
of the Nebraska Continental Telephone 
Co. for authority to amend rules at Alma 
exchange. 

New York. 

October 18: Hearing in New York be- 
fore Assistant Engineer W. E. Hinman on 
proceeding instituted on the commission’s 
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own motion as to the rules, etc., of the 
New York Telephone Co. in respect to its 
rates and charges to physiotherapists. 

October 20: Approval given the re- 
organization of the Ashville & Panama 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. into the Ash- 
ville & Panama Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp. The company furnishes service to 
about 276 subscribers in portions of the 
towns of Clymer, Harmony, North Har- 
mony, Sherman and Panama in Chautauqua 
county. 


VIRGINIA. 


November 13: Hearing on objections to 
a schedule of higher rates for Martinsville 
announced recently by the Lee Telephone 
Co. Pending a hearing in the matter, the 
new schedule was ordered suspended until 
December 1. 

WISCONSIN. 

October 21: Order issued permitting the 
Farmers’ Union Telephone Co. to continue 
its emergency rate reduction of 15 cents 
per month for another six months. 


Condensed Telephone News 


Companies are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
News Concerning Construction, Rebuilding, Financing, Election 
of Officers, Sales and Purchases of Exchanges or Other Activities 


New Telephone Companies and 
New Incorporations. 

CANTON, Ounlo—The Union Line Clear- 
ance Co., capitalized with 250 shares of 
no par stock, has been organized to do 
telephone and telegraph line contracting. 
The incorporators are Karl B. Crawford, 
David R. Reel, H. L. Beard, Lee Wade 
and Eliza M. Wade. 


Financial. 
Lincotn, NeB.—The Lincoln Telephone 
Securities Co. has increased the quarterly 


dividend on the no par common B stock, 


from 20 cents to 25 cents a share. It was 
payable October 10 to stock of record Sep- 
tember 30. 

Construction. 

Fort Meyers, Fria.—Linking together 
another section of Lee county’s island re- 
sort centers, the Inter County Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. will extend its telephone 
lines from Boca Grande to Useppa Island 
in the near future, it was announced re- 
cently by J. S. Gillentine, president of the 
company. Actual work on the ten-mile ex- 
tension is expected to start during Decem- 
ber and should be completed in about 
30 days. 

The cost of the extension, which includes 
several miles of marine cable, is estimated 
at $10,000. 

The telephone cable will be laid across 
Boca Grande pass to Cayo Costa Island. 
The line across the entrance to Charlotte 
harbor will be a submarine cable laid loose- 
ly on the bottom of the deep pass. The 
line will cross the island overland and will 
also link Punta Blanco and the marine 
ways located there with the Inter County 
system. 

Another submarine cable on the bottom 
of Charlotte harbor will definitely link 
Useppa Island with the outside world. 
Useppa already has a telephone switch- 
board with 120 connections on the island. 
Regular line crews of the Inter County 
company will be used to construct the ex- 
tension. 

Hetena, Mont.—Eleven miles of tree 
telephone line will be laid by the forest 
service from the Green mountain and Dal- 
ton mountain lookout stations to the Lin- 
coln-Helena telephone line in the Blackfoot 


valley, Supervisor J. N. Templer of the 
Helena forest has announced. Forest fire 
lookouts will make use of the line during 
the fire season to report blazes to strategic 
centers. 

ELIZABETHTOWN, PA.—Construction plans. 
of the Columbia Telephone Co. include the 
erection of a modern telephone exchange 
building here on a lot recently purchased. 
Upon its completion a new Stromberg- 








Telephone Lineman pulling overhead 
Guy Wire with Model A Coffing Hoist 


These hoists 
in any position. 


are easy to use 
Capacities: 34, 1%, 3 and 6 ton. 
Weights: 14, 25, 34, 65 Ibs. 


Prices: 28, 40, 50, 95. 


Coffing Hoist Co. 


313 E. Van Buren St. 
Danville, Ill. 
Tel. Main 491 




















WALTER V. READ 


Electrolysis and General Corrosion Problems 


Formerly with Bell System headquarters; eleven 


years as expert and adviser for field personnel; 
cooperative investigations; various special problems. 
11 PARK PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Tel. Barclay 7-0072 

















CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 


GARRISON BABCOCK 


20 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
1104 Third Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

















Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


221 North La Salle St. CHICAGO 

















COFFEY SYSTEM 


Exclusive Telephone Accountants 
CERTIFIED 
Systems Installed 
Audits and Special Services 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Consolidated Bidg., Indianapolis 

















CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 


Rates Financing Accounting Managing 
Appraisals and Reports 


TELEPHONE . ENGINEERING AND 
MANAGEMENT COMPANY 


Lima, Ohio 

















J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals. Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 
J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 
3324 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 

















TO OBTAIN the Right 
Man for your require- 
ments, an “Opportunity’s” 
advertisement will place 
him in touch with you. 
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Carlson switchboard, together with all new 
central office equipment, will be installed. 

H. A. Oberdorf is general manager of 
the company, with headquarters at Colum- 
bia. 

Elections. 

BonAPARTE, JIowA—The Van Buren 
County Mutual Telephone Co. has elected 
Frank Small, Birmingham, president; 
Meryl Campbell, Hillsboro, vice-president, 
and D. R. Hornbaker, Bonaparte, secretary. 

GREENFIELD, IJowA—At a recent meeting 
of the stockholders of the Lincoln Mutual 
Telephone Co., officers were elected as 
follows: 

L. R. Roberts, of Greenfield, president; 
Harry McKee, of Stuart, vice-president ; 
W. R. Goodman, treasurer; and E. W. 
Vandewater, secretary. Directors re- 
elected were Harry McKee, Early Smith 
and L. S. Roberts. 


Obituary. 

Piceon, MicH.—James N. Spence, owner 
and manager of the Pigeon Telephone Co. 
since 1920, died at his home here on Tues- 
day, October 3, at the age of 60. Enjoying 
good health almost all of his life, Mr. 
Spence was stricken suddenly with a heart 
attack on October 1 which proved fatal. 

Born in Ridgetown, Ont., Feb. 4, 1873, 
Mr. Spence came to Pigeon in 1900 and a 
few years later married Miss Margaret 
Crawford. His wife preceded him in death 
16 years ago. He is survived by two sons, 
Crawford and Robert, both at home. 

BropHEAD, W1s.—Albert Broughton, man- 
ager of the Brodhead Telephone Co. for 
many years and credited with much of the 
company’s development, died at his home 
here on Tuesday evening, September 26, at 
the age of 87. His death was caused by 
heart complications following an illness of 
about nine months. 

Mr. Broughton was born in Albany 
township, Green county, December 29, 1845. 
On October 15, 1868, he married Hattie 
O. Bump, of Janesville, and they lived on 
a farm near Albany until 1896 when they 
moved to Brodhead. 


Miscellaneous. 

Kempton, Inp.—Jesse M. Kemp, former 
manager of the Kempton Telephone Co., 
has officially been appointed acting post- 
master of Kempton. He is expected to 
be commissioned postmaster when his ap- 
pointment is confirmed following the con- 
vening of the next congress. 

VINCENNES, INp.—R. C. Mathews, a unit 
manager of the commercial department of 
the Indiana Bell Telephone Co., in In- 
dianapolis, has been transferred here as 
manager of the company’s commercial of- 
fice, taking the place of Diod Finical, who 
is retiring. Mr. Mathews for the past ten 
years has been a unit manager for the 
telephone company. He was honored re- 
cently at a farewell dinner given by his 
former associates. 

GREENFIELD, IowA—At a recent meeting 
of the stockholders of the Lincoln Mutual 
Telephone Co., Treasurer W. R. Good- 
man’s report showed a balance in the 
treasury. 

Satisfaction was expressed of the an- 
nual report, considering the present state 
of all businesses. No change will be made 
in the telephone rates, it was decided. 

“While we have lost a number of sub- 
scribers in recent months, we have also 
gained a number of new ones so that our 
number of customers remains at about the 
same level,” said E. W. Vandewater, sec- 
retary. 

BLoomFieLp, Mo.—Mrs. Joe Lewis, the 
accommodating operator of the Southeast 
Missouri Telephone Co. here, in a contest 
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that ended on September 16, won a reputa- 
tion as a saleswoman that is outstanding. 
She not only won in the classification in 
which she was listed but she proved to be 
the best saleswoman of the company, re- 
gardless of population of town or city. 

The Southeast Missouri Telephone Co. 
divided its territory into three divisions 
and offered to one man and one woman 
in each of the divisions, a free trip to A 
Century of Progress in Chicago to the one 
who secured the greatest number of tele- 
phone subscribers during the period from 
September 5 to September 16, inclusive. 

A check-up of sales made showed that 
Mrs. Lewis had not only won the trip in 
this division but that with 15 sales to her 
credit, she stood at the top of the list 
for women employes in the entire terri- 
tory covered by the telephone company. 

The man who won in this division is 
C. C. Monaghan of Olive Branch, Ill. The 
nearest competitor that Mrs. Lewis had 
among the women against whom she was 
pitted in the contest, was Mrs. Mary E. 
Shobe of Hayti, Mo., who sold 11 tele- 
phones. The total number of new sub- 
scribers added in this division of the com- 
pany was 92. 

Mountain Grove, Mo.—Glenn Burnett, 
local manager of the exchange of the 
Western Telephone Corp. at Linneus, Mo., 
has been transferred to the managership 
of the company’s exchange here. _ 

HELENA, Mont.—Taxable valuation of 
the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for 1933 was increased $273,679 
above the 1932 valuation to total $7,787,173, 
Chairman James Stewart of the Montana 
State Board of Equalization announced. 


POSITION WANTED 


As Sales Manager, by a tele- 
phone man of long and suc- 





cessful experience in tele- 
phone saleswork. 
Applicant will personally 


sell, and will organize and 
train employees in selling. 
Compensation to be depend- 
ent upon new, additional rev- 
enues obtained. 


Address No. 8321, care of 
TELEPHONY. 


ESICo 


CORDLESS 
ELECTRICAL SOLDERING 
IRONS ASSURE— 


QUICK HEAT 
LONG LIFE 


ESICO tools heat quickly and 
maintain a constant, even tem- 
perature, enabling workmen to 
solder steadily and efficiently. 
GREATER production, HIGHER 
quality. 

Note from illustration that the 
soldering iron is heated by in- 
serting into stand socket, which 
can be mounted on a work bench 
or wherever desired. 

Write for details on ESICO 
irons especially developed for 
telephone main frames 40 
switchboards. 


Electric Soldering Iron Co., Inc. 
342 WEST 14th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


—_< 




















Please mention TELEPHONY when communicating with its advertisers. 
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